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controversy on the subject of Baptism. This controversy has 
been one of long continuance, and it might be supposed that 
eriticism had already been exhausted, so that nothing new 
remained to be offered. But it will only need the reading of 
these carefully elaborated volumes to satisfy any one of how 
very superficial and unsatisfactory is much of what has been 
written on the subject. The author, at the close of his dis- 
cussion, alludes to the unsatisfactory character of the results 
previously attained as an apology for his undertaking the 
labor, for his “own personal instruction.” Without intending 
to disparage previous investigations in the same field, he says : 
“The treatment of the subject as heretofore conducted left 
the merits of the case, in some respects at least, clouded with 
uncertainty and embarrassed with perplexity.” We feel quite 
sure that no apology is needed for the preparation and publi- 
‘ation of these volumes; but that a debt of gratitude is due 
to the learned author for his patient and self-sacriticing la- 
bors. ‘ 

Ilitherto, the very manner in which the discussion has been 
conducted, has afforded the advocates of baptism by immer- 
sion some advantages. They have usually occupied an ag- 
gressive position, whilst their opponents have been satisfied 
to act on the defensive. Over and over again has it been as- 
serted, orally and in print, that the words employed in con- 
nection with baptism, and especially fazric@, require the 
immersion of the subject in water, and that anything short 
of this is no baptism at all. Pouring, sprinkling, and affu- 
sion have been ridiculed as weak inventions of men to take 
the place of genuine Scriptural baptism. The display of 
Greek in support of such allegations has sometimes been 
sufficient to alarm and confound those not used to such de- 
monstrations. 

Regarding the mode of baptism as of secondary import- 
ance, those who advocate and practice a different method of 
administering this sacred ordinance, have very commonly 
satisfied themselves with defending their practice against 
their assailants, as altogether proper and in harmony with 
the facts and teaching of Scripture. All that they have 
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usually felt incambent on them was to show that they had 
not been guilty of abusing or perverting a divine institution 
of the Master. If let alone, they were willing that others 
should enjoy their preferences, and were little disposed to 
contend about what did not seem to them an essential in 
religion. As an illustration of this, our author, who has de- 
voted so much time and labor to the investigation of the 
meaning of the iuspired word bearing on the general subject, 
lets us know that even he, after having preached the gospel 
for more than a quarter of a century, has felt himself called 
upon but once to preach in answer to the question of the 
manner of using water in baptism. 

The advocates of baptism by immersion have enjoyed the 
advantages which the assailing party always has over the 
party assailed. They could choose their own time and place 
and method of attack. Besides, their very show of bravery 
‘and courage gave them, in the eyes of many, an appearance 
of superiority. Their own position was deemed to be free 
_ from assault or danger, whilst they were actively engaged in 
making an aggressive war upon their opponents. 

The persistent dogmatism employed in support of immer- 
sion added to the advantage thus enjoyed. With many, bold 
assertions answer for truth aud argument; and there was no 
lack of zeal in making use of this means of conviction. It 
would be difficult to find, in the whole range of religious dis- 
cussion, a cause better supported by bold, dogmatic asser- 
tions, than this one of baptism by immersion. To read many 
of the articles and volumes which have been published, one 
might suppose that Baptists had a monopoly of all the learn- 
ing and honesty in the Christian world, and that those whe 
fail to agree with them are sadly deficient in one or the other 
of these important requisites, or possibly in both. All this 
has passed, with many, as so much in favor of this side in the 
controversy, and leaving the other side, in the judgment of 
such, in a somewhat helpless condition. Their willingness 
to be silent rather than to contend, and their lack of dogma- 
tism, have been construed into evidences of weakness or ina- 
bility to defend their views. 
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In these volumes Dr. Dale assumes the offensive and ‘carries 
the war into Africa.’ He assails his opponents in their very 
strongholds, and compels them to look well to their boasted 
impregnable defences. He undertakes to show that they 
have been vaunting their strength without: any shadow of 
support from the Bible for their confidence. The ground 
of the controversy is entirely changed. Instead of our be- 
ing called upon to defend our practice from continued at- 
tacks, the advocates of baptism by immersion in water are 
called upon to show any warrant in Scripture for their de- 
nominational dogma. The issue is fairly made, and if Bap- 
tists refuse to accept it, they must hereafter be regarded as 
turning the back in the day of battle. It may be too much 
to claim for these volumes that they will make an end of con- 
troversy on this subject, but they must certainly call for some 
new movement on the part of immersionists, unless they are 
willing to surrender their cause. So far as we know, there 
has been no formal reply to Dr. Dale’s great work. It may 
be too soon to expect a reply in full. There have been some 
attempts to sneer it down, and some more rational attempts 
to criticise certain points, but nothing that rises “to the height 
of this great argument,” nothing that deserves the name of 
areply. There may yet be, or it may be that it will be con- 
sidered the better part of valor to keep silence. Of this we 
can assure any one ambitious to enter the lists on the other 
side—he will find a most worthy opponent, and one whom 
to meet, with any hope of maintaining the field, will require 
all his strength and skill. 

This work of Dr. Dale is very timely. Whilst the spirit 
of the age is eminently in favor of liberal views, and averse to 
sectarian quarrels or theological controversies, there is a felt 
need of a thorough vindication of our common Christianity 
against the narrow and exclusive views of a small party, who 
would unchurch all who do not assent to their interpretation 
of the divine word, or conform to their practice. There can 
be no true union with those who hold the extreme views of 
immersionists, so long as these views are allowed to pass un- 
challenged or without confutation. If these volumes do not 
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convert Baptists to our way of thinking, they will surely 
abate a little of their dogmatism and intolerance. Before 
they are so confident of converting ninety-nine hundredths 
of the Christian world to their views and practices, or else 
persist in denying them any place in the true Church of 
Christ, they should fairly meet the difficulties which are here 
arrayed against their own interpretation of the divine word, 
and show that they have any ground for their assumption to 
be in the right. These volumes will do good service in the 
way of checking ecclesiastical arrogance and inculcating les- 
sons of cautious humility. 

It is not intended by what has been said to convey the jm- 
pression that no one before Dr. Dale had ever known the 
truth in regard to Baptism, or that he has just now in the 
niueteenth century made a most wonderful discovery. No 
one is more ready than the learned author to acknowledge 
the value of the labors of others in this same field, and it 
would be very foolish to ignore the mass of learned criticism 
which has been accumulating in this department for centur- 
ies. But he has devoted an amount of time and labor to the 
investigation of a single point, has wrought out his conclu- 
sions with a clearness and precision, and fortified them by a 
weight of proof and profusion of illustration, that give to his 
labors all the freshness and interest of original researches. 

It is time that we should introduce our readers more di- 
rectly to these volumes, and let them know something of 
their contents. <A satisfactory acquaintance can be obtained 
only by reading them, and all that we can promise is to give 
some general idea of their character, in the hope that many 
will be induced to study them for themselves. The volumes 
are four in number, growing in size and increasing in interest 
as they succeed each other. They number respectively 354, 
400, 420, and 630 pages. The publishers have brought them 
out in a neat and substantial dress. 

The first volume treats of Classic Baptism, or, more defi- 
nitely, the usage and meaning of 4amricw in classic authors. 
This volume may be regarded as containing the foundation 
principles of the whole discussion, although it only really 
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prepares the way for what is to follow. At the outset, the 
principles maintained by Baptist writers are clearly and fully 
stated—mostly in their own language. Although there is 
shown to be considerable difference of opinion among writers 
of this class, and no well defined position in which they 
agree, yet there is a certain concurrence in making famrizw 
mean to dip, to plunge, to immerse, and nothing else, or noth- 
ing different from that. ‘ Baptizing is dipping and dipping is 
baptizing:” “To dip and nothing but dip through all Greek lit- 
erature:” “To immerse, immerge, submerge, to dip, to plunge, to 
inbathe, to whelm:” These are cited as utterances of acknowl- 
edged authorities on the Baptist side in this discussion, and 
as expressing views most zealously maintained. Numerous 
writers are quoted to show fully what has been said. Bap- 
tists may be regarded as generally maintaining that Bazrigw 
is used to express a “clear, precise, and definite act,” aud this 
act is dipping or immersion. 

Over against this view, Dr. Dale maintains that the word 
Banti2@ does not express a specific or definite act, but con- 
dition—what he terms intusposition. It does not express the 
mode or form of an action, but simply the change from one 
condition to another: and primarily, a change involving the 
enveloping or covering of the object ; but, secondarily, bring- 
ing under the controlling influence in any way, as by intoxi- 
cation in the use of wine. He confirms and illustrates his 
position by an ample array of citations from the whole range 
of Classic Authors. To say that the discussion is very full, 
would be to give an inadequate view of its comprehensive- 
ness and completeness, and fail to convey any proper idea of 
its subtle analyses, nice distinctions, and logical power. The 
volume is characterized throughout by careful investigation, 
a full induction of all the facts necessary to a proper conclu- 
sion, and a rigid logical method. Nothing seems to be omit- 
ted by the author that would aid in arriving at an intelligent 
and satisfactory conclusion. Some points appear to have a 
superabundance of facts and arguments. Indeed, we are 
almost tempted, at times, to think that there is an unneces- 
sary amount of labor to settle what needs so little proof. 
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But the author is determined to leave no room for doubt, or 
way of escape for those who have engaged on the other side 
in this discussion. We believe the verdict of all candid 
readers must be, that he has utterly overthrown the position 
of Baptists so far as the meaning and use of their favorite 
word is concerned. We can hardly see how any one, after 
reading this volume can venture, to maintain that farrig@ 
means “to dip and nothing but dip through all Greek litera- 
ture.” For ourselves, we had no doubt upon the subject be- 
fore, but we confess that Dr. Dale has made a stronger case 
than we had been disposed to consider possible. He shows 
not only that the word need not mean to dip or immerse, but 
that in reality it has in itself no such meaning. It does not 
express the mode of an act at all. No matter how the object 
gets into the condition implied, it is baptized, if brought un- 
der controlling influence, “with or without physical envelop- 
ment.” Baptism may be with or without water; if with 
water, the object may be immersed in the water, or the water 
may be used in some other way to cover or envelop the object. 
Individuals are said to be baptized in or by a suit of armor, 
with wine when drinking freely, in care, or business, or 
pleasure. The author's statement is: ‘ Whatever is capable of 
“ thoroughly changing the character, state, or condition of any ob- 
“ ject, is capable of baptizing that object ; and by such change of 
* character, state, or condition does, in fact, baptize it.” 

The second volume treats of Judaic Baptism, including “all 
“ baptisms of whatever kind spoken of by Jewish writers, as 
“ well as those facts and observances recorded in the Jewish 
“ Scriptures, which are declared by Patristic writers to be 
“ baptisms.” This volume traverses a field much less familiar 
to the majority of scholars than the one on Classic Baptism, 
and will have a special value to those interested in this gen- 
eral subject, as well on account of the ample material which 
it furnishes ready to hand for examination, as for the thor- 
ough discussion itself. The material is drawn from the Jew- 
ish writers, Josephus and Philo, the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament, with the very 
numerous comments by the Christian Fathers. We here 
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meet with the same general characteristics which mark the 
previous volume. The results reached will be best given in 
the author's own language. “The usage of the word (fa7- 
“ rig) by Jewish writers is in the most perfect accord with 
“ the usage of Greek Classic writers. * * There is no dip- 
“ ping in the Jewish use of the word. In all the instances 
“ cited from the writings of Josephus and Philo, in the trans- 
“ lations of Symmachus and Aquila, in the facts of the Old 
“ Testament and of the Apocrypha, there is not a single case 
“in which it is stated that the baptism was by dipping, or in 
“ which there is any adequate inferential evidence to show 
“ that the baptism was effected by the modal act of dipping. 
* Jewish and Greek usage are, here, at one. * * Jewish 
“ baptisms were effected generally neither by dippings nor by 
* envelopings, but by influential agencies, variously applied, 
“ usually by sprinkling. * * The evidence is overwhelm- 
“ing, in support of the position, that Jewish Baptisms were 
* effected by influential agencies, usually, developing their power 
** over the object baptized by the act of sPRINKLING.” The gen- 
eral conclusion reached is: “Jupatc Baptism is a condition of 
“* CEREMONIAL PuRIFICATION effected by the WasHING of the 
“hands or feet, by the Sprinkiine of sacrificial blood or 
** heifer ashes, by the PourtnG upon of water, by the Toucn of a 
* coal of fire, by the Wavine of a flaming sword, and by divers 
“ other modes and agencies, dependent, in no wise, on any form 
** of act or on the covering of the object.” 

It may be safely said that these conclusions of the author 
are fully warranted by his fall examination of the facts and 
ample array of proofs. 

A not uninteresting part of this second volume is the por- 
tion, oecupying about forty pages at the beginning, in 
which Dr. Dale notices the Baptist criticisms of his Classic 
Baptism. These criticisms present a curious medley of 
strange and conflicting opinions. They look as if their au- 
thors were at a loss exactly what to think or say. The vol- 
ume evidently impressed them in a strange manner, and they 
do not know what to make of it. Some of them try to laugh 
and make merry, whilst others talk gravely and think it 
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deserves serious attention. It is simply ridiculous in the 
eyes of some to call in question the settled conclusions of 
Baptist scholars, and such an attempt deserves nothing better 
than a contemptuous sneer, but to others it does not seem so 
trifling an affair. They realize that something must be done. 
Under the sharp dissection of Dr. Dale, and the keen style in 
which these criticisms are shown up, it is very apparent that 
something better must be done, if Baptists hope to break the 
force of his facts and arguments. Thus far their criticisms 
only show that they find themselves, in relation to these 
volumes, in a most unliappy plight. 

The third volume, which treats of Johannic Baptism, 
brings us fully into the field of inspired Scripture. Here we 
have the divine word for our investigation and for our guide. 
This fact alone will invest this volume with additional inter- 
est to the mass of readers. Many, who care but little about 
purely linguistic investigations, will be concerned to know 
their bearing on the facts of the Bible; and in reading this 
volume they will be passing over ground to which they are 
not entire strangers. With Sain, baptism may be said to 
have received its prominence and significance as a distinctly 
religious ordinance. 

This volume, like the one on Judaic Baptism, opens 
with a pretty extended notice of Baptist criticisms of that 
volume. In these criticisms we find no great improvement 
in spirit or method over the preceding, and Dr. Dale has an- 
other opportunity of showing up the weakness and inconsis- 
tencies of his critics. If the Baptist cause is to be judged by 
the character of these criticisms, it is hopelessly doomed. 
They show that the defenders of the system are confounded 
and demoralized. It would not be easy to find a more thor- 
ough exposure of critics than is made by our author in the 
beginning of this volume. 

From a review of these criticisms, the author proceeds to 
the proper subject of the volume, and submits to a careful 
examination every case in which fazrié@ and its related 
words are found in connection with John’s Baptism. The 
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discussion is eminently calm, scholarly and satisfactory. The 
examination, besides conducting to clear and settled results, 
throws great light upon many passages which have often ap- 
peared somewhat obseure or indefinite in meaning. One 
great merit marks this whole diseussion—giving to words a 
uniform signification, and allowing the words themselves to 
determine the meaning of the writer. Dr. Dale does not 
seek to interpret into the divine word what is not there, but 
tims simply to bring out the clear meaning, and to so inter- 
pret that the use of terms shall be consistent and harmonious. 
That he has suceeeded in a wonderful degree in so interpret- 
ing the divine word bearing on the subject of Baptism as to 
give it a harmony and consistency of meaning, none but the 
most prejudiced will deny. 

A valuable part of this volume is its careful examination 
of the words used in connection with #«7ri2@, especially 
the prepositions ¢v and és, upon which so much stress has 
been laid by Baptist writers. The usage may be considered 
us settled by the best authorities, grammatical and lexical, 
that ¢v is used to express the instrument with or by which 
a thing is done, and ¢v viar: does not mean in water, but 
‘with water. This usage, so manifest in the New Testament, 
and so distinetly recognized by such Grammarians as Winer 
and Buttmann, not only is set aside by Baptists in their zeal 
for immersion in water, but many of our critical commentar- 
ies to this day persist in perpetuating the error. It is simply 
provoking to find in a commentary of such pretensions as 
that of Lange, on “I indeed baptize you in water (*v) [with] 
water”’—"“immersing you in the elements of water.” This is 
equal to any Romish comment on Hebrews 11 : 21, or James 
5:14. If any proof were needed of a matter so plain to all 
readers of the Greek Testament of this instrumental use of 
«v with the dative, Dr. Dale has furnished it. From two 
books of the New Testament, and taking the Baptist trans- 
lation as his guide, he furnishes more than three score cases 
of such usage. 

It is difficult to give any fair idea of the argument by a 
brief citation, as it is carried forward through a large part 
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of the volume with ample illustrations. Perhaps the follow- 
ing paragraphs may help the reader to comprehend the force 
of the argumeut as here presented. “In the phrase amriderv 
“ gy vdaTz it is not only possible, in Classic Greek, that the 
“ preposition and noun may indicate the position of the bap- 
“ tizer and not of the baptized object, but it is possible that 
“they should indicate the means by which, and not the 
* element in which, the baptism took place. In Hellenistic 
“ Greek this possibility becomes a probability ; and when this 
“ phrase occurs in the administration of a religious ordinance 
“in the narration of which one writer (Matthew) of He- 
“ brew training uses ¢v ddarz, and another (Luke) of Greek 
‘culture, uses the simple &éarz, a lower probability rises 
“ into a violent probability ; and when, in addition to this, 
“ other writers, native-born Greeks of the highest culture, 
“ describe the syme transaction, indifferently, by ¢v ddarz, 
“ HdaT1, VDOaTOS, ATO VdaTOS, ¢& Vdatos, Ot OdaTo;s, proba- 
“bility passes into moral certainty. If this moral certainty 
“ requires any addition to make it absolute, it could only be 
“by express statement declaring that the Baptism was into 
* another wholly different element, and not into water ; and this 
“absolute proof we shall find is not lacking.” 

“If it be insisted upon, that in John’s commission famri- 
“ Ze év Vout refers to the execution of a physical baptism, 
“ the element of the baptism being water, and the verb used 
“in its primary, literal sense, then, it is as certain as that 
«“ Greek is Greek, that John was commissioned to drown 
“every person whom he baptized. Not only does not the 
“ Greek word ever take out of the condition in which it once 
places its object, and not only is this Greek word employed 
“ expressly to denote the drowning of men, but, according to 
“the interpretation of the theory, the very language of 
* John’s commission represents as the result of his baptism, 
“ his disciples as resting within the water in a drowned condi- 
* tion.” 

“Whether, then, we look at this Commission of John 
“ through a Classic, a Hellenistic, or a Patristric medium, 
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“ there is an imperative arrest of that interpretation which 
“ would command John to baptize meu and women in water.” 

It is admitted that «vy is sometimes used locally, as when 
we are told that John came baptizing in the wilderness and 
in the Jordan ; but here it does not express the element into 
which persons were immersed, but only the place where or in 
which the baptism took place. If the language requires us 
to understand that John immersed in the water of the Jor- 
dan, we must also understand that he immersed in the sand 
of the wilderness. 

Just as surely as €v is used instrumentally, so surely is 
éi3 commonly used with the meaning of into, and points to 
the element, physical or ideal, into which the subject is bap- 
tized. In the New Testament this baptism into a physical 
element is unknown. John’s was a baptism ¢v, with, water, 
es into repentance. The distinctive use of these words is thus 
presented by our author. 

’Evand Eis. 

“The New Testament usage of év and ¢75 on the subject of 
“ baptism is sufficient to extinguish the theory of a water 
* dipping. The theory in its interpretation of these preposi- 
“tions does nothing but confound what the Holy Spirit 
* has made discriminatingly diverse. It rejects in inspired 
“ writings laws of language which had been accepted and 
* respected in the writings of Judaism and Heathenism. The 
“ only apology for this must be’ found in the fact, that other- 
“ wise the theory would perish to be remembered only by its 
“ remarkable expletive vocabulary, and its historic errors as 
“to the communion of saints and the constitution of the 
“ church of God. The following quotations will show, at a 
* glance, the nature of this discriminating difference : 

Place in which. 
} éVv Epn UG in the Wilderness. 


aNTIZ@V 
p év "lopdayy i in the Jordan. 


Means by which. 
év IIvevuate Ayio by the Holy Ghost (really.) 
fantigwv } év dati (Matt.), Vous (Luke), by water (sy m- 
bolly). 
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Verbal element into which. 


eT a voila v into repentance. 


, el 
fantigwv be , 
els apeciv auapti@y into the remission of sins. 


* All outside of the theory will, I think, concur in the 
“judgment, that the usage of the prepositions relating to 
“ John’s baptism is sufficient of itself to determine this long- 
“ pending controversy, and to exclude forever the idea of a 
*“ dipping into WATER.” 

We are compelled to pass by much in this volume that is 
worthy of extended notice. The discussion of the “Places 
of John’s Baptism,” is full and satisfactory. Perhaps the 
most plausible passage in all the New Testament in favor 
of baptism by immersion in water, and the most difficult to 
explain to an uncritical reader, is that in Mark 1: 9, relating 
to the baptism of Christ Himself by John. This statement 
of the Evangelist is subjected to a careful exaniination ex- 
tending through thirty pages, with parallel and illustrative 
passages. After showing the apparently insuperable objec- 
tions against the Baptist interpretation, the conclusion is 
that it “is but a pleasant dream of the theorists dispelled by 
a stricter investigation.’ 

This volume on Johannie Baptism, as it covers much of 
the ground involved in the controversy on the subject especi- 
ally of the mode of baptism, must be regarded as of the high- 
est importance. No one can fail to respect and admire the 
spirit of the author as he closes this part of his inquiry. “In 
“« the endeavor now made to exhibit the usage of Bazrigw 
“in John’s baptism, I have sought to place myself, in a spirit 
*‘ of the most absolute dependence, under the guidance of the 
“ jpsissima verba of inspiration. If I have at any time spo- 
*‘ icen with positiveness, it was only because of a profound 
“ conviction that God’s word was positive. But I indulge in 
** no such folly as would substitute my conviction for God’s 
“truth. The ground of the conclusions reached is distinctly 
“stated. It is deferentially submitted for examination. If 
“it cannot abide the most searching scrutiny it will, and 
* will most justly, fail. But if the foundation cannot be 
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“ broken up, then baptism of the soul By THE Hoty Guost and 
“ its ritual exhibition BY SYMBOL WATER applied to the body will 
“ abide as the heritage of God’s people.” 

In passing to a notice of the fourth and last volume, on 
Christie and Patristic Baptism, we are at once impressed 
with the growing sacredness and solemnity of the subject. 
There is less discussion about the etymology and grammatical 
construction of words, but more to do with their spiritual im- 
port and the sublime signification of baptism under the pres- 
ent dispensation. The volume opens with the inquiry: 
* What is Christic Baptism ?”, and at the close, we have what 
may be considered, in some sense, an answer. ‘‘Christic Bap- 
“ tism is like John’s Baptism purely spiritual in its nature 
“ with an accompanying symbol rite in which its purifying 
“nature is visibly exhibited by pure water sprinkled, or 
“ poured, or otherwise suitably applied.” So far as ritual 
baptism is concerned, the author sums up the result of his 
discussion thus. 

“The full formula of New Testament Baptism embraces: 
“ 1. The verb in the active voice; 2. The symbol agency in 
“ the dative, with or without ¢v; 3. The complement of the 
“ the verb, the verbal or ideal receiving element, in the accu- 
“ sative with &75. 

“This full formula appears in Matt. 3:11, Bawrig@ év 
“ Sdari eis ueTavorav; and in an abbreviated’ form (also 
“ with the omission of év and a change of order), in Luke 
“3:16, ddati famtige. No abbreviated form can be made 
“ the basis of interpretation. It must first be completed by a 
“ supply of the ellipsis. 

“Tn the full form the active voice expresses the transition of 
“ the object from one condition into another; the dative ex- 
“ presses the symbol agency by which this change is effected ; 
“ the accusative with ¢z5 denotes the ideal element into which 
“ the object baptized passes, thus becoming thoroughly sub- 
“ ject to its influence. That in this full formula the agency 
“ is represented by the dative is certain: 1. From the office of 
“ the dative; 2. From the universal Classic usage with the 
“verb iv the active voice; 3. From the nature of the case, 
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‘ which forbids a living person to be put into water without 
‘ withdrawal, which the meaning of the verb demands. 

“Tt is no less certain, that in this formula é/s with its regi- 
*“ men represents the complement of the verb (the ideal ele- 
‘ment into which the baptized object verbally passes), and 
“ is thus represented as coming under its full influence. 

“Few things, in the whole circle of revelation, are estab- 
“ lished on more full, varied, and unquestionable evidence 
“ than the statement, that the complement of Bantig@ in the 
* New Testament is invariably an IDEAL element, suggestive of 
“the most controlling spiritual influence, realized or sym- 
* bolized.” 

In this fourth volume the author devotes about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages to a consideration of Patristic Baptism. 
The use of terms he finds among the early Fathers to be in 
substantial harmony with Classic and Scriptural usage, but 
the views of baptism entertained differ considerably from 
what is set forth by the inspired writers. He says: 

“While there is no difference between Patristic writers and 
“ others as to the essential nature and varied usage of faz- 
“ ri€@, there is essential difference from Inspired writers, in 
“ various aspects, in relation to Christian Baptism. Among 
“ these differences may be mentioned, 1. The confusion and 
“ unification of the diverse agencies Water and the Holy 
“ Spirit, by which they are made coactive in effecting an ex- 
“ clusively spiritual baptism, and the symbol baptism of 
“ Scripture by pure water is destroyed ; 2. The introduction 
“of a symbol burial into the use of the water, as ordinarily 
* administered, of which the Scriptures know nothing; 3. 
“ The covering of the head three times in the water in corre- 
“ spondence with the three Persons in the Trinity, or with 
“ the three days and nights of Christ’s burial; 4. The divest- 
“ ing of all candidates for baptism (male and female) of their 
“entire clothing; 5. The practice of exorcism, the turning 
“toward the west and the east, the use of oil, salt, spittle, 
“ete. These departures from Scripture teaching and practice 
“ were vindicated as Scriytural by appeals to passages misin- 
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“ terpreted or misapplied, among which the most important 
“ were Matt. 3:11; John 3:5; and Rom 6: 3.” 

As the Inquiry is chiefly a linguistic one, the author is not 
concerned to discuss very fully the doctrinal aspects of the 
subject in the early Church, yet light is thrown upon the 
views which gradually prevailed. Dr. Dale is evidently no 
admirer of the Christian Fathers, or as he prefers to call 
them, “the VPatrists.” So far as his main object leads him, 
he finds here a confirmation of the views set forth in the pre- 
ceding volumes. 

Many will probably be disappointed that these volumes do 
not more specifically discuss and settle the questions as to ex- 
actly how much water must be used, and how it must be ap- 
plied, to constitute genuine scriptural baptism. There are 
those with whom all the interest of this subject consist in the 
quantity of water and method of its application. The author 
gives his own explanation to any such disappointment. 

“Tn reference to that other and infinitely diverse question 
“ agitated in these latter days, namely, ‘What was the man- 
“ner in which John used water in his ritual Baptism? I 
* have only to say, Our inquiry will lead us to examine every 
“ case in which fazriZ@ and its related words occur, and if 
“ they should throw any light upon this very profound ques- 
“ tion whose terms are suggestive of such momentous issues 
‘* (indeed, almost mounting up to the high level of the schism- 
* causing question—‘Does Christianity require that our coat 
* should be fastened with buttons or by hooks and eyes ?’), we 
* shall have the fullest opportunity to benefit by such light ; 
“ but if we should find that they throw no light upon this 
* question (which some think so pregnant with high and holy 
“issues as to challenge their hallowed zeal in gulfing the 
“ church of God deep as the cities of the plain, and islanding 
“the body and blood of Jesus amid impassable waters), we 
“ must be content to remain in ignorance whether it be due 
“ to its profundity, or to its atomistic character that the light 
“ of revelation has not been suffered to fall upon it. Only, 
“ T would beg leave to indulge the hope, that any who may 
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“take the trouble to follow this inquiry will believe that 
“some other end has been had in view than a solution of 
“ the question—‘How did John use water in ritual baptism ?’ 
If after having preached the gospel for more than a quarter 
of a century, I have not felt called upon to preach but once, 
formally, in answer to such question, it can hardly be sup- 
posed, that I am now so oppressed by its immensity as to 
enter upon the task of writing three or four volumes to re- 
* solve its mysteries. [hope that something higher than this 
may be accomplished ; but, if among other results, they who 
‘“‘ in answering this question feel constrained (by a faithfulness 
to duty outvying the Roman father giving his children over 
unto death) to drive brother and sister from their Father’s 
house and‘ their elder Brother’s table with a scourge whose 
cords are made up of charges of ‘dishonesty and not lack 
of knowledge,’ may be relieved from this soul pressure by 
“ finding that the Holy Ghost has not committed this painful 
“ task to them as custodians of the great truth of revelation 
embodied in the manner in which water was used in ritual 
“ baptism, I shall be very happy.” 

For ourselves we are satisfied with the light thrown upon 
the mode of baptism in this discussion. If the views so fully 
established in these volumes should prevail, we may leave the 
quantity of water and mode of its application to the sound 
discretion of the Church: as we do whether we shall partake 
of the Lord’s Supper sitting, standing, or kneeling, or what 
particular kind and amount of bread and wine shall be used. 
The peculiar mode of the act is not essential to its character, 
and baptism might be administered by sprinkling, pouring, 
or covering the body with water. Happily our Lutheran 
Church has fully expressed the idea that the manner of ad- 
ministering the ordinance is not essential or fundamental to 
the validity of this sacrament. 

The reader will fail to apprehend the full value of this Jn- 
quiry if he should forget that it is restricted mainly to a sin- 
gle point—the meaning and usage of fazrig@. Other topics 
are introduced only incidentally. The nature, the subjects, 
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the efficacy, ete., of baptism, are touched upon only as they 
are brought into view in examining the usage of the word, or 
as they serve to illustrate the discussion. But some of the 
most interesting and valuable results of this work are thus 
obtained, in the light thrown upon numerous passages of 
Seripture, and in the support furnished to principles but in- 
directly involved. Passages often quoted in favor of “bap- 
tismal regeneration,” or of a kind of magic power in the 
water employed, are shown to have no such signification. 
Romanists and Puseyites, wherever found, will not receive 
much aid or comfort from these volumes: nor will those who 
are disposed to make light of this sacred ordinance. Under 
this general head we must not omit a reference to his treat- 
ment of infant and household baptism. There is no formal 
or extended discussion of the subjects of baptism, but consid- 
erable that is very telling is presented. We quote one illus- 
tration as affording a good specimen of the author's style and 
power. 

“ Another illustrative case is found in the baptism of all 
“ the fumilies of Israel (parents and children together) ‘into 
“ Moses.’ The demand made of Pharaoh was, that Israel 
* should go out of Egypt by families. He was willing that 
** the adults should go, but not with the ‘little ones.’ But 
“the God of the family constrained him to grant, at last, 
“ the permission. Now, on whom did the responsibility of 
“this great movement, carrying these families out of the 
“kingdom of Pharaoh into the kingdom of God, rest? Was 
“ it the act of these ‘little ones,’ or of their family Heads? 

“Never was their such a procession of FAMILIES going (as 
“ Paul (1 Cor. 10: 2) tells us) on their way to baptism. There 
‘* were a half million, more or less, families. It is not doubt- 
“ful, I presume, whether there were any children in these 
“ families or not. There was quite a number of ‘little ones.’ 
“ And just as Lydia and her household, and the Jailer and 
‘“‘ all his, were baptized together, so these parents and their 
“ households received one and the same baptism. It is true, 
“that while they ‘went down to the water’ (and there was 
“ so ‘much water’ that a thousand Jordans and Enons might 
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“ have been swallowed up in it) still, it was not used for dip- 
“ ping. And while we reject the theory’s conceit of a ‘dry 
“ baptism’ in the Red Sea, we are happy (so long as there 
“are any who like Pharaoh would send parents out to bap- 
“ tism without their ‘little ones’) to remind them, that God 
“ would not allow that to be separated which He had joined 
“ together, and would gently indicate the argumentum ad 
hominem which this cobaptism of @ HALF MILLION PARENTS 
‘‘ AND CHILDREN ‘into Moses’ (type of ‘the Coming One’) 
puts into our hands. When God would establish a visible 
“ kingdom and church he rejects the Pharaonic individualism 
“ and demands his own Family constitution. <A brief glance 
* at one more fact, and I pass from this phase of the error 
“ which destroys family life and repudiates family Headship 
“as ordained of God with authoritative and responsible ac- 
* tion under divine command and promise. When the anti- 
“ type Passover Lamb had come, and his precious blood was 
“ freely offered for the salvation of parents and their children 
“(not less broadly efficacious surely than the blood of the 
“ type lamb) Jewish parents refused it—+All the people said, 
“ His blood be on us and on our children.’ Parents rejected 
“ ‘Christ our Passover’ for themselves and their children. 
“ Was there any efficacious power in that rejection by pa- 
“rents? Has there not been a drawn sword (reddened with 
“ blood) over the houses of those ‘parents and their children’ 
“ these eighteen hundred years in consequence of that reject- 
‘ing imprecation? Are not they presumptuously bold who 
“in view of such facts (a few among others numerous as the 
“ stars) do deny, that there is a Family life immediately and 
“ responsibly related through the Family Head to God in his 
commandments and promises, ordinances and judgments? 
“ Are they who refuse the Symbol of the blood of the Lamb 
“ for their children, wiser than would have been the Parents 
“ of Israel had they said, ‘This sprinkling by us can do our: 
CHILDREN no good ; they cannot repent, they cannot believe, 
“ they cannot obey, they cannot understand anything about 
“it; WE WILL NOT OBSERVE sUCH A SERVICE’? If Israel’s pa- 
“ rents had said, ‘Our act, our obedience, oUR faith, can do our 
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“ CHILDREN no good,’ would there not have beeu lamentation 
“ and weeping over the DEAD in all such homes on the morrow ?” 

Weare fully conscious of having given a very imperfect 
idea of the contents of these four volumes—the extent of 
the investigation, the fullness of the citations, the minute- 
ness of the details in criticism, the application of the prin- 
ciples adapted to particular cases, and the light shed upon 
many doubtful questions. They must be carefully studied 
to be properly appreciated. If asked to give a summary of 
the most substantial results of this Inquiry, we would name 
the following: 

1. The assigning to a7rig@ a clear and definite meaning 
that will translate the word wherever it occurs. No English 
word is given as a synonym or proper rendering of the Greek 
term, but the original is transferred with its definite idea. 
It is shown that the renderings “to dip,” “to plunge,” “to 
immerse,” “to submerge,” and kindred ones, so far as they ex- 
press the mode of an act do not meet the exigencies of the 
case. The word is not at all modal in its signification, and 
any and every attempt to graft such a meaning on it must 
fail. Over against the Baptist theory of dipping, Dr. Dale 
has triumphantly demonstrated that the word has no such 
limited signification, and is not used to express the mode of 
an act, but includes whatever is capable of thoroughly chang- 
ing the character or condition of the object. We cannot 
give even selections from his ample collection of passages to 
establish such a usage of the word. But any oue who now 
insists on this word meaning to dip in a material fluid, and 
nothing else but dip, must do so in spite of facts, and simply 
as the result of ignorance or unyielding prejudice. We do 
not understand Dr. Dale to deny that the word may be and 
is used where the object was thus dipped or immersed, but 
that this is not the meaning of the word, and that in serip- 
tural use it never has of itself this meaning. 

2. The discriminating treatment of the words accompany- 
ing and modifying the sense of fazrigw, with special exam- 
ination of the New Testament use of ¢v and é:s in such rela- 
tions, and assigning to them a distinct and consistent mean- 
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ing. The manner in which such words have been translated 
by advocates of particular dogmas, and sometimes by the 
translators of our English version, has made sad work with the 
inspired word, Eis, for instance, in connection with baptism 
has been made to do the service of several words widely dif- 
ferent in meaning, as “in,” “into,” “unto,” “for,” and on these 
interpretations have been based different views of baptism. 
“For the remission of sins’ has been used to prove the effi- 
cacy of baptism, or the connection between baptism and the 
forgiveness of sin, while “in” has been used as an argument 
for immersion in water. “In the name” ete., with «5, has 
been translated as if identical with the same expression 
with ¢v, though specifically differing. Dr. Dale has labored 
to remove the confusion produced by such confounding and 
mistranslation of terms, and to give to each word its own 
legitimate signification in its proper connection. He has 
thus taken away the foundation from some errors in religion, 
as well a3 given a harmonious view of the language used in 
connection with baptism. 

3. The very full collection of citations from Pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian sources for examination and illustration. Oth- 
ers have made collections of this kind, but it may be doubted 
whether any single author has gleaned the field so carefully 
as he has done it. It is of great service to the mass even of 
scholars to have such a collection of citations ready to hand. 
Few have the time, if they had the ability and works, for 
such a labor. Dr. Dale has furnished such material as will 
enable intelligent readers to examine and judge for them- 
selves. All that would seem really necessary to a true ver- 
dict is here provided, and we need but examine and weigh 
the testimony. 

4. The careful application of well defined principles to 
the various baptisms of the New Testameut to see how they 
will interpret the facts, and whether a harmonious view can 
be thus gained. It cannot be denied that the Bible speaks 
of “divers baptisms,” and yet these may all be presumed to 
have something in common. They are not so utterly di- 
verse as to have no relation to each other, nothing by which 
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one may be allowed to exhibit or illustrate another. If Dr. 
Dale has not discovered the key to all the mysteries of bap- 
tism, it must be admitted that he has removed many difticul- 
ties and thrown great light on the subject. Any one under- 
taking to examine what the New Testament teaches concern- 
ing baptism, will, after reading these volumes, find his task 
greatly lightened. 

5. The aid thus afforded in understanding many passages 
in the Bible. In the departments both of exegesis and doc- 
trine, these volumes will furnish help in settling disputed 
points. The aim being to ascertain what the Scriptures do 
actually teach, there is no favorite canon of criticism or dog- 
ma of theology in the way of a fair interpretation, and while 
the author may not always have arrived at the absolute truth, 
he has not labored in vain. If some of his interpretations 
may need revising, most of them will stand the test of sober 
criticism, and will be a permanent gain in the careful study 
of the Bible. 

These we meution as some of the more substantial results 
of a general character which are secured by our author's 
learned investigations. Many minor matters of special in- 
terest might be noticed if we had time and space, but such a 
review is almost necessarily limited to the more general fea- 
tures of the work. 

There are some conclusions reached by Dr. Dale to which 
we cannot yield our assent. We hesitate to publish our dis- 
agreement with the conclusions of one who has devoted so 
much time and attention to the subject, and who seems dis- 
posed to follow the principles adopted to their logical results. 
Still, we are not convinced, and it would be unfair to Dr. Dale, 
as well as to the truth, to conceal our convictions. In advance, 
however, it may be said that the points of difference do not at 
all affect the general argument, or detract from the value of 
the labors expended on these volumes. The chief questions 
remain entirely unaffected by the special conclusions reached 
in the cases where we feel constrained to record our dissent. 
The meaning and usage of fazrié@ would remain the same 
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if our author had reached a different conclusion in the cases 
referred to, 

Our dissent from the views here advanced has regard espe- 
cially to the baptism of the three thousand on the day of 
Pentecost, the baptism of Paul, and the baptism included in 
the commission of Christ, (Matthew 28 : 19, 20,) commonly 
called “the great Commission.” Dr. Dale has reached the con- 
clusion that none of these has any direct reference to ritual 
or water baptism, and in support of his views has carefully 
elaborated his arguments. It would be impossible for us at 
this time to examine and discuss all that he has offered in 
support of his interpretations. He has presented some diffi- 
culties to the commonly received views, and at considerable 
length urged arguments in defence of his own. The first 
impression likely to be made on learning the conclusions thus 
reached, is that it is a clear case of reductio ad absurdum— 
that the author has condemned his own principles of inter- 
pretation, by showing their logical results. Doubtless some 
will be glad to avail themselves of this to break the force of 
his arguments on other points. It is only fair to say, that his 
general views of baptism would receive a stronger support 
by a different interpretation in these cases, and that he is not 
chargeable with adopting conclusions to support a theory. 

We must satisfy ourselves, for the present, with offering 
some reasons why we cannot accept the conclusions in regard 
to the baptisms in question, but must continue to hold the 
common view. 

1. First of all, it is admitted that the common, well nigh 
universal, view recognizes all these as cases of ritual baptism. 
The faith of the Church has decided in favor of this view. 
From the earliest times to the present day, it has been taken 
for granted that these were baptisms with water. This, it is 
true, would not prove the correctness of such a view, for 
error is very old as well as truth. The long continuance and 
wide reception of a doctrine does not establish its claim to 
our acceptance. Some of the errors of Romanism are almost 
as old as Christianity. Still, until insuperable objections are 
presented against a view so generally and so long held, and 
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the most positive proof offered to support the opposite one, 
we must hold fast to the common faith of the Church. We 
have great confidence in what may be called the common 
sense interpretation of the Bible, and are slow to believe that 
the great mass of Christians have been in error on this point 
for so many centuries. We are fully aware of the uncritical 
character of this mode of argument, nevertheless it has with 
us very great weight. And we do not think that Dr. Dale 
has advanced sufficient proofs for abandoning an old and _re- 
ceived interpretation of Scripture. His position is substan- 
tially the following: Consistency in the use and interpreta- 
tion of the language of Scripture in connection with baptism 
requires that in these cases we should understand a higher 
than ritual baptism, a real baptism of the Holy Ghost. He 
says: ‘We do, therefore, reject the hypothesis which makes 
“ the baptism of the Commission a ritual institution, as well 
“ asthe further hypothesis that baptism into the Name of the 
“* Lord Jesus is the equivalent of baptism into the Name of 
“the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and 
“ deny, that the Lord Jesus Christ in enjoining the baptism 
“of his disciples ‘into the Name of the Father, and of the 
*“ Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ had any idea of announcing a 
“formula for a ritual ordinance. All disciples of Christ 
** must as such receive a ritual baptism into Christ, and if 
after being discipled to Christ they are to be ritually bap- 
“ tized into the Name, ete., then there must be two ritual 
“baptisms of Christianity. Standing on this ground, we 
“immediately relieve the Apostles from the charge of fla- 
“ grant disobedience by the substitution of a wholly diverse 
“ form of words for the most remarkable form of words con- 
“ tained in all the Scriptures, announced and enjoined under 
“the most impressive circumstances, and by the highest au- 
* thority.” 
“This denial is sustained: 1. By the entire absence of all 
evidence in the Commission in connection with these words 
“ of a ritual injunction. Bazriorres is TO Ovoue is a com- 
“ plete phrase expressing a most positive sentiment in itself. 
“ Water (dar) cannot be introduced, elliptically, into it by 
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“ any recognized law, because water nowhere appears in all 
“ Scripture with these very remarkable words. Again, these 
“ words cannot be converted into a ritual formula, because 
“thereby the transcendent truth which they teach is de- 
“ stroyed. A rite is buta shadow. This baptism as it stands 
“ in the Commission isa reality. This reality is adequately 
“‘ secured by discipleship to Christ. Therefore, to convert it 
“ into a ritual shadow, is not only to give a stone instead of 
“ bread, but worse, it is to take away divine bread that has 
* been given, and to replace it with a human stone. 2. By 
“ the absolute incredibility of the rejection by the Apostles 
“ of such a commanded formula, and the substitution of an- 
“other. What amount of evidence could give probability 
“ to such rejection it is hard to say; but this is certain, there 
“7s not a particle of real evidence for it. 3. By the essential 
“ difference of the two formuls as expressed in their terms, 
“4. By the entire exclusion, hereby induced, of a cRUCIFIED 
* Redeemer from the ritual entrance into that kingdom of which 
* his Cross is the door. 5. By the want of significance in 
“‘ water ritually used in a baptism into the Trinity, which, as 
“ such has no quality to remit sin; while it is demanded ina 
“ ritual baptism into Christ, whose great characteristic is ‘the 
“ Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.’ 6. 
“ By the absolute necessity for that real baptism into Curist 
“(everywhere taught in Scripture and ritually exhibited by 
“ the Apostles) ix order to that baptism into the sovereign and 
“ and holy TurEE-ONE taught in the Commission.” 

The baptism of the three thousand and of Paul, though in 
the author’s view not standing on the same ground, may be 
considered under the same head. We have given him the 
benefit of his own statement, and proceed to add, 

2. That ritual baptism was a well known and recognized 
religious ordinance at that time, and when the word is used 
without anything to suggest a different meaning, the natural 
impression is that of ritual baptism. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to offer any proof of the familiarity of this ordinance. 
It was practiced by John, submitted to by Christ Himself, 
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and administered by the apostles before and after the death 
of their Master, as a means and a pledge of discipleship. To 
be baptized was equivalent to becoming a disciple. Hence 
we read: “When therefore the Lord knew how the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John,” ete. The Eunuch at once said, as of a fully understood 
matter, “See, here is water; what doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized?” At Samaria, “when they believed Philip preaching 
the things concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized both men and women.” 
Though at night, and in the jail at Philippi, the keeper of 
the prison “was baptized, he and all his straightway.” These 
and similar cases show how well it was understood at that 
time that ritual baptism was to be administered to all who 
desired to be disciples of Christ. The language of the Com- 
mission is in perfect harmony with this idea. It is to make 
disciples of, or to disciple, waAyréveare, all nations, baptizing 
them, ete. It seems scarcely possible to receive any other 
impression from the words, than that they were to disciple 
the nations to Christ, and as a means were to baptize those 
who became disciples, and further to teach them to observe 
all things whatsoever commanded by Christ. The relation 
of baptizing and teaching is suggestive of baptisin being the 
initiatory step in the work of making disciples, or that the 
baptism was to be followed by instruction and obedience in the 
school of Christ. This, it also seems to us, is fatal to the 
interpretation of an exclusively higher and ultimate baptism, 
in which baptism with water, or as an external ordinance, 
is to have no part. The command to the apostles and the 
promise of the Saviour point unmistakably to a process to 
be carried forward, by human instrumentality, through the 
ages of the world, and by which all nations are to become 
disciples of Christ. The baptizing and the teaching are the 
human instrumentalities to be employed, and the guarantee 
of success is, “Lo I am with you alway even unto the end of 
the world.” When Peter said to the multitude, “repent and 
be baptized, every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ,” 
and when Ananias said to Paul, “arise and be baptized,” we 
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can hardly think of a command that does not embrace the 
well known baptism with water, or that this was not the 
very baptism enjoined as a condition and evidence of their 
discipleship. It may help to confirm this to refer to the case 
of Peter at Ceserea. Here there is no room for dispute or 
doubt, as distinct mention is made of the water, for baptism: 
“Can any man forbid water,” etc. The very form of expres- 
sion in the original, “Can any one forbid the water,” 
indicates how distinctly it was understood that water bap- 
tism was to be administered in all such cases. It is not, in- 
deed, denied by Dr. Dale that all who openly espoused the 
cause of Christ or professed themselves His adherents, were 
baptized ; and it is very difficult to believe that in these cases 
there is no reference whatever to this well known ordinance, 
but that it is a spiritual baptism, and we must look for some 
other time and place for their baptism with water. We be- 
lieve that every reader of these accounts will naturally, if not 
necessarily, receive the impression of ritual baptism here, as 
in the cases where it is distinctly stated or so clearly implied 
as to place it beyond doubt. 

3. That baptism into Christ, or into His uame, is not neces- 
sarily different from baptism “into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” as Dr. Dale argues. 
It does indeed seem strange that we have no mention of this 
formula, “into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” elsewhere in the New Testament, but 
that the baptisms spoken of are simply into Christ or into 
His name. So remarkable a fact has not escaped the atten- 
tion of students of the inspired volume, and while they are 
not altogether agreed as to the best explanation, they have 
not favored the theory of these baptisms being entirely differ- 
ent in their nature and design. Some have favored the view 
that while the formula in Matt. xxviii. 19, was not used, the 
baptism into Christ included and comprehended all that is 
expressed in that formula, or that baptism into Christ in- 
volves baptism into the triune God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Others have maintained that when we read of bap- 
tism into Christ, we are not to understand it of the form of 
words employed, but that it is spoken of in distinction from 
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other baptisms, as that of John, and that the full formula 
was employed. There is certainly no proof that this formula 
was not used, and there is very much in favor of the view 
that it was. It is very possible to understand the inspired 
writers when speaking of baptism into Christ, as not refer- 
ring at all to the form of words made use of, but of the dis- 
tinctive aim or design of such baptism. Those thus baptized 
were bound to Christ as their Redeemer and Lord. They 
obligated themselves to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour. It will hardly be maintained that those who 
were baptized into Christ or into His name, did not recognize 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, or that they were not to 
serve the triune God. Among the early Fathers as well as 
among the most distinguished scholars and divines of modern 
times, baptism into Christ is understood to be the same as 
baptisin into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. We might quote plenty of authorities in 
support of this statement, but of course they prove nothing 
beyond the weight of critical opinion. After all it is a case 
where we must exercise our best judgment, and in the ab- 
sence of positive proof on either side, adopt the view which 
seems most reasonable. We will only name among modern 
writers of repute, Olshausen and Neander, the former of whom 
says, “We cannot infer from those phrases [into, or in the 
name of Christ] that the complete formula given by the 
Saviour was not employed,” and the latter, that “baptism in 
the name of Christ is equally baptism in the name of the 
Father and of the Holy Spirit.” We would not present them 
as any solution of the difficulty, but may we not find some- 
thing remotely analogous in the apostolic benedictions? In 
the Old Testament a prescribed form is given for blessing the 
children of Israel, and in the New Testament this is trans- 
lated into, ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you 
all.” But we have also the shorter form, “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” 

4, That at least very soon after the times of the Apostles 
we have evidence that baptism was thus administered in the 
name of the triune God. Justin Martyr furnishes us with 
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positive testimony of this fact, and his intelligence and can- 
dor as a witness leave no room to question the reliability of 
his statement. ‘To rightly understand the force of Justin’s 
testimony it must be observed, that he does not profess to 
give a precise formula for baptism, but is explaining for the 
information of his pagan readers the manner in which Chris- 
tians are dedicated to God. “For, in the name of God, the 
Father and Lord of the universe, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, they then receive the wash- 
ing with water.” The fact that Justin does not quote the 
precise words of the Commission, and that he uses é7z in- 
stead of é7s, does not at all affect his testimony as to the 
point in question. Other witnesses might be cited, but it 
will be sufficient to give the general statement of Bingham 
in his learned work, Christian Antiquities: “Indeed among all 
the writings of the Ancients, I have never yet met with any 
but two, that plainly and directly allow or approve of any 
other form of baptism, save that which was appointed by 
Christ at the institution.” 

We admit the possibility of a change or a corruption of 
the original form, and a complete misappreheusion of the 
Saviour’s language, so that the entire church may have fallen 
into an error which has continued until the present time. 
But it is an assumption that should be supported by the most 
indubitable testimony before we can be expected to adopt it. 
The practice can be traced back almost to the times of the 
apostles, when at least many might be living who had been 
baptized by the apostles themselves; and we are asked to be- 
lieve that, at that time, baptism was not administered in ac- 
cordance with the original institution. It is not a question 
as to whether already extravagant notions had not begun to 
prevail in regard to the nature and efficacy of baptism—a 
question which still agitates the church—but whether there 
had been a complete change in the institution itself, so that 
it was no longer administered in accordance with the ap- 
pointment of Christ and the practice of His apostles. Our 
author has strained the point when he declares: J¢ is admitted, 
“ both by ancient and modern expositors, that the practice 
“ of the QuuRcH is NoT the practice of the AposTLEs. The only 
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“ question, therefore, on the merits of the case, is this: Have 
“ the Apostles, or has the Church, since the third century, more 
* correctly interpreted the Commission?” No such general 
admission has been made, and the interpretation and practice 
of the Church are older than the third century. The early 
Fathers habitually appealed to the words of Christ in the 
Commission, as being, what one of them, Tertullian, styles, the 
“Lex tinguendi imposita est, et forma praescripta.” 

5. That no mere men could be commissioned to baptize 
with that higher and ultimate baptism exclusive of water, 
nor could the command be given to men by men to be thus 
baptized. Men are but the instruments employed by God 
and by which He is pleased to accomplish His work, and God 
never delegates to the instrument what belongs absolutely to 
Himself. He may commission men to preach repentance and 
remission of sins, but He commissions no man to do what 
He alone can do—forgive sin. So He may commission men 
to preach baptism and to administer the ordinance, but He 
does not commission men to bestow the higher and ultimate 
baptism into the triune God. Our author is justly jealous 
of undue assumptions of priestly authority, or of ascribing 
to the sacraments a magical power. He is certainly not 
guilty of any extravagant notions of the Christian priest- 
hood or of sacramental grace. We cheerfully exonerate him 
of any intentional tendency in this direction. But we can- 
not conceal the conviction, that the views he advocates must 
assume for men a power that equals if it does not transcend 
all that has ever been claimed by the highest of High Church- 
men. We doubt if Rome has ever claimed more than is in- 
volved in this assumption of our modest Presbyterian brother. 
Of course he will disavow all idea of such an assumption, but 
we cannot help thinking that his interpretation of the great 
Commisssion, and that of the baptism of the three thousand 
and of Paul, must include thus much. When Christ said to 
the apostles, “Go ye therefore and disciple all nations, bap- 
tizing them,” etc., if He meant this highest baptism and this 
exclusively, then He commissioned men to administer and 
bestow it, and that just as actually and surely as He com- 
missioned them to teach the observance of all things com- 
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manded by Him. It is all plain enough if we understand it 
of submission to a divinely instituted ordinance, the condi- 
tion and proof of their discipleship to Christ, but mysterious 
beyond comprehension, if it must be understood of some- 
thing wholly divine, a baptism of the Holy Ghost. Does 
God ever command men thus to baptize themselves or others ? 

6. That consistency in the interpretation of the words used 
in connection with baptism does not require us to exclude 
water or ritual baptism in the cases under consideration ; 
but that the general analogy of other cases would lead us to 
understand a like baptism here. The author correctly says: 
“The eis uéravowr expressive of the baptism of John is 
“ changed to the ¢is ro Ovoua tov Kupiov Inood, to express 
“the baptism of Christians,” and just so into the name of 
the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, in the 
great Commission to express. that baptism. What hinders us 
from understanding ritual baptism being included in one as 
well as the other? We may not fully comprehend the force 
of Dr. Dale’s arguments on this point, but, so far as we do, 
we think they are based on imaginary or doubtful distine- 
tions, and, perhaps, an unconscious influence exerted from 
doctrinal views of the nature and efficacy of the sacraments. 
The volumes bear too much evidence of candor and sincerity 
to entertain, for a moment, the idea of the advocacy of what 
the author does not really believe, or of seeking to maintain 
views which have no better foundation than prejudice or 
party spirit. The very fact of his difference from the com- 
monly received views of his own church, as well as of others, 
may be regarded as an evidence of honest investigation and 
independent judgment. These, however, will not always 
insure exemption from mistake, and Dr. Dale may have 
fallen into error, through excessive carefulness in striving to 
avoid it. 

What has been said in the way of dissent from certain 
conclusions of the author, must not be considered as a reply 
to all his statements and arguments. Such a task would re- 
quire a more lengthy and minute discussion. The object has 
been simply to suggest some of the reasons why his views on 
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these points cannot receive our assent. Had we time and 
space we might offer other reasons and develop more fully 
those offered. But for the present this must suffice. 

The spirit of these volumes must be regarded as admirable. 
It would have excited no surprise had Dr. Dale sometimes 
shown more temper than he has in meeting the objections of 
opponents, or in dealing with the asperities of critics. But 
he has preserved throughout a commendable equanimity of 
mind. Whilst aveiding personal invectives, he has the skill 
to turn those employed by others to their disadvantage. 
There is a vein of humor pervading the discussion that. re- 
lieves it of anything like asperity, while it gives a zest to the 
whole performance. Often this humor shows itself in deli- 
cate sarcasm and pleasant raillery. We imagine, at times, 
that we can see the twinkle of the eye, and the suppressed 
smile on the face of the author, as he playfally indulges in 
bantering his opponents. He could hardly hide from himself, 
that what afforded him pleasant amusement must be a little 
embarrassing to his friends on the other side. It may be that 
they will not enjoy it as we have done, and laugh outright 
in the midst of a soberargument. We can assure our readers 
that they will find entertainment as well as instruction in 
these volumes. 

There is something almost romantic in connection with 
the production of this work. Incidentally we learn, that the 
author had devoted himself to the work of Foreign Missions, 
and prosecuted his studies at Andover and Princeton. Prov- 
identially hindered from his design, after some years of labor 
in a most successful Bible Agency in Pennsylvania, he set- 
tled in Delaware County, about thirty years ago, and has 
continued there to labor ever since. In the midst of abund- 
aunt and very fruitful labors as a “Country Pastor,” he has 
found time to prepare and give to the world one of the most 
elaborate and learned works of the present generation. It is 
stated that “neither for labor expended nor for money invested 
has the Author received one dollar.” Ue has wrought in the 


spirit of a genuine scholar who believes that the truth is 
more precious than silver and gold. 
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Note.—By some mistake, in printing the preceding article 
on Dr. Dale’s Inquiry into the Usage of BAUTIZO, a part of 
the quotation intended, beginning with “The full formula,” 
p- 234, Review, was left out. As it might leave a wrong im- 
pression and do injustice to the author’s views, we give the 
passage here in full, and also add another quotation from the 
close of the volume, Christie Baptism, which will aid in 
showing still more fully his meaning. 

“ The full formula of New Testament baptism embraces: 
“1. The verb in the active voice; 2. The symbol agency in 
“ the dative, with or without «vy; 3. The complement of the 
“ verb, the verbal or ideal receiving element, jn the accusa- 
“ tive with é7:. 

“ This full formula appears in Matt. 3:11, fazriz@ év 
“ dati eis meTaVOLaAY ; and in an abbreviated form (also with 
“ the omission of €¢v and a change of order), in Luke 3: 16, 
“ bdaTti Pantiéw. No abbreviated form can be made the basis 
of interpretation. It must first be completed by a supply of 
“ the ellipsis. 

“ In the full form the active voice expresses the transition 
“of the object from one condition into another; the da- 
“ tive expresses the symbol agency by which this change is 
* effected ; the accusative with «7 denates the ideal element 
“ into which the object baptized passes, thus becoming thor- 
“ oughly subject to its influence. That in this full formula 
“ the agency is represented by the dative is certain: 1. From 
“ the office of the dative; 2. From the universal Classic usage 
“with the verb in the active voice; 3. From the nature of 
“ the case, which forbids a living person to be put into water 
“ without withdrawal, which the meaning of the verb de- 
“ mands. 

“ Tt is no less certain, that in this full formula ¢; with its 
“ regimen represents the complement of the verb (the ideal 
* element into which the baptized object verbally passes), and 
“is thus represented as coming under its full influence. This 
“is certain: 1. From the separate, and especially from the 
“ combined, power of fazrig@ eis; 2. From the accepted force 
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“of such combination without exception, in Classic, Jewish 
“and Patristic usage; 3. From the fact that the full force of 
“ the verb can be and the teaching of the Scripture requires, 
“ that it should be expended in this direction; 4. From the 
‘“‘ fact that whenever a diversity in the baptism (—the con- 
** trolling influence to which the baptized object is to be sub- 
** jected) is designed, it is this regimen of £15 which is changed to 
meet the demand. Thus the és weravowey expressive of the 
baptism of John is changed to the 75 to Gvoua rob Kupiov 
Inoov, to express the baptism of Christians; and this is 
changed by the Apostle for ¢/3 rov M@ojv, to express the 
* baptism of the Israelites ; and again (to express and to con- 
demn a suggested baptism of the Corinthians) we have eis 
To Ovoue Madiov; while to express a special baptism com- 
* mon to all Christians, we have eis €v o@ua; and the ulti- 
mate and eternal baptism of all the redeemed, 5 70 Ovoua 
rob Martpos nat rob Viod xai rob ‘Ayiov Ivevpartos; and 
finally, as a universal phrase covering every case of bap- 
*“ tism, we have é/; ri éGaatio4irte, 
“ Few things, in the whole circle of revelation, are estab- 
lished on, more full, varied, and unquestionable evidence 
“ than the statement, that the complement of BantiZ@ in the 
Jew Testament is invariably an 1DEAL element, suggestive of 
the most controlling spiritual influence, realized or symbol- 
* ized.” * * * 
“ Curistic Baptism differs from Johannie Baptism in that 
it shows truth in its ultimate ground. John preached a bap- 
tism of the soul ‘eis weravoiayv, eis aqesiv apapTi@y, into 
repentance, into the remission of sins,’ with a rite shadow- 
ing this preaching ; Christianty reveals the ground on which 
this preaching of repentance with its sin-remission rests, 
“namely, ‘Christ crucified, the Lamb of God that taketh 
“away the sin of the world.’ Therefore the baptism of 
“ Christianity is into Curist, and through him remission of 
“ sin (together with regeneration and reconciliation) having 
“ been secured, the further and ultimate baptism (changing 
“ the condition of the once rebellious and alien soul to one 
*‘ of subjection and affiliation) ‘into the Name of the Father, 
“ and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE GERMANS IN THE UNITED STATES,—-THEIR DUTY AND 
DESTINY. * 


Translated from the German by J. B. Birtixcrr, D. D., Sewickley, Pa. 


Who of us has not somewhere in America, an acquaint- 
ance, or a relative? Who is there among us, that is not 
bound by some personal tie to the new world? One has a 
brother there, who, if indeed he have not altogether disap- 
peared, very seldom sends tidings of himself. Another has 
a son, who left many years ago, and whom his parents sigh 
in vain to see but once more, before they leave this world. 
Sad is it if the separation has inflicted yet other wounds, 
and the memories of the absent one are mingled with sorrow, 
and, it may be, bitterness, instead of joy. But even he, who 
has no kindred beyond the sea, perchance has friends or 
school-mates there, and, in imagination at least, has made 
many a journey thither to that wonderful land,—the coun- 
try, as you well know, from which have come over to us, our 
daily house-friends—the potato, petroleum and tobacco—a 
land, too, of which not a few of our best poets have sung to 
us in many familiar strains. Thus Schiller, in his “Elegy of 
Nadowa”; Seume, in his romantic narrative of the Canadian 
Savages; Freiligrath’s “Emigrants,” and his cycle of “Songs 
of an exiled Poet”; Lenau’s Travels—(The Three Indians, 
Niagara,) and his “Atlantica”; Louisa Brachmann in her 
“Columbus”; Chamisso and others. Innumerable threads 
stretch from country to country, and I, for one should like to 
know how manifoldly and how variously, even our dear little 
Jena is bound to America. Hence it is that the condition 





* Ueber Aufgabe und Zukunft der Deutchen in der Ver St. von 
Amerika. An address delivered before a Literary Society of Jena, by 
Prof. Edmund Spiess, Ph. D., and Lec. of Theology in Jena, and Del- 
egate to the Evangelical Alliance in New York, 1873. 
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and circumstances of this remote land have for us so deep an 
interest and significance; nor does it need any arguments to 
prove that we would rather be set right in respect to America, 
than to learn about China, or New Zealand, or Turkey itself. 
Even South America, though richer in the beauties of nature 
than North America, does not interest us as much as the ter- 
ritory of the so-called United States. 

In this great Republic, so far as area is concerned, the 
greatest known to history, millions of our German brethren 
have sought and found new homes; and because they are 
flesh of our flesh, and good German blood flows in their 
veins, therefore still, ever throb in unison, these hearts on 
both sides of the Atlantic; and in their joys and sorrows, 
cherish towards each Other a tender and mutual sympathy. 
The feeling that we are one body still lives in the dissevered 
members, and therefore we would gladly know how it fares 
with them yonder,—what of the country, and what of the 
people among whom they dwell. 

The basis of the population of the United States is made 
up of the descendants of the English settlers—a people of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, and who have impressed on American 
life its dominant characteristic. This Anglo-saxon charae- 
teristic, which, to be sure, has many phases and degrees, is 
known as Yankeeism, (Yankeethum). This trait manifests 
itself particularly in the New England States—here is its 
proper home. The Yankee, pure and simple, or genuine New 
Englander, who boasts of his descent from the Pilgrim 
Fathers, was turned, by the very barrenness and ruggedness 
of the land, to the pursuit of manufactures, commerce, fish- 
ing and skilled labor generally ; and in all these branches of 
industry, he has achieved remarkable success. Nowhere else 
in the United States are the various institutions for the 
elevation of the people so widely extended, or so fully de- 
veloped—no where else are education, science and art so flour- 
ishing as here. Everywhere and in every thing a spirit of 
order, prosperity and toleration reigns. For with all his love 
for the Church, the Yankee is a true lover of civic freedom 
and of personal independence. However jealous he may be 
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of his own rights, he is no less large hearted and noble in 
his conceptions of duty,—hence an extraordinary degree of 
public spirit and benevolence pervades these communities. 
But the Yankee is disregardful of others, and his strong self- 
consciousness often deteriorates into a coarse overweening 
self-esteem. The craving for a higher development—the am- 
bition to succeed, has in it something restless and feverish. 
Towards strangers, he is not unfrequently reserved and cold, 
and in comparison with material interests, his intellectual, 
and still more, his ideal interests, are put far in the back- 
ground. Still further, the Anglo-Saxon American is a man 
who is not wedded to the soil—in fact a not insignificant 
part of the population is on a perpetual pilgrimage, seeking 
for new homes. This so called “moving”—change of domicil, 
with which the giving up of one occupation, and the taking 
up of another is closely connected, is, for this reason, some- 
thing uncommonly easy for an American, aud to which he 
frequently and readily commits himself. 

Among such a people therefore, the German element is a 
truly useful one, and, one may say, a necessary complement. 
Opposed to this instability and restlessness of the American, 
as to place and occupation, is the German’s steadfastness— 
sticking to the trade he has learned, to the end. Is the 
American eager and quick to make money, and by no means 
stingy in the spending of it; the German is slower, more 
thoughtful, never so restless in making money, but more 
close-fisted, more frugal too, and more economical with what 
he has made. Is the American stiff in his manner, and cold; 
the German is more frank and hearty. Does the one hold 
‘ tenaciously to his inherited traits; the other is yielding, and 
readily adapts himself to new conditions and circumstances. 
If the former is painfully jealous of his rights and consci- 
entious in the discharge of his duties; the latter is less anx- 
ious and worried as to both. For these reasons, as well as 
for many others, the German is admirably adapted for colo- 
nizing a country ; and in this respect, it is admitted by all, 
he has largely contributed to the prosperity of the Union. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give an accurate census of the 
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German population in America, because children born there 
are counted as Americans. It is however estimated that 
the German-speaking and German-reading population of the 
United States is between four and five millions; of whom 
there are, in the city of New York alone, 300,000; so that 
they boast of being the third largest German city in the 
world. The tide of German emigration has spread itself 
over the whole country. They form a large and influential 
element in the population of every leading city, and play an 
important part in its affairs; particularly is this true of the 
Jews. They readily acquire the language, are shrewd busi- 
ness nen, and successful financiers,—clannish among them- 
selves, mutually helpful, and the freest to renounce their old 
home; from all of which it has come to pass, that they have 
made marvellous progress, and hold in their hands immense 
capital both in money and real estate. 

The Germans are settled most thickly in the Middle, West- 
ern, and North-Western States; thus, in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Wyoming and Dacotah. Even in 
the States and Territories bordering on the Pacitic, they are 
found in relatively large numbers; and though, in some in- 
stances, for several generations, they have retained their lan- 
guage, and preserved many of the manners and customs of 
the fatherland, nevertheless, they readily adapt themselves to 
the American ways, especially in political matters. 

The “Pennsylvania Dutch” do not wish at all to be consid- 
ered Germans. They speak a peculiar and corrupt dialect, a 
sort of conglomerate German. I will give you a small sam- 
ple of it. Dr. Koenig’s Hamburg Family-Almanac, for 1874, 
published exclusively to make known the virtues of a certain 


kind of “Hamburg Cough remedy,” contains a large variety 


of specimens of “mixed” German, E. g. ‘Horreskop for de 
Maerz: Der Mann in dem Monat gebore is a bissel inclinet 
zu blowe. Er wird a hauslicher Mann sei, un werd verstehe 
die Kradle zu rocke und potatoes zu piele. Er werd sterwa 
in der usual time in life, un a haus and lot hinnerlasse mit a 


small mortgage druf. Er werd numme emol for en office 
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runne und dann gebote werre” (from Josh Billings’ Farmers’ 
Alminax). The origin of such a mongrel speech is a simple 
process, and easily explained. The emigrant learns to know 
English and other foreign words. By degrees, he comes to 
use them; at first, very seldom, and only in speaking with 
strangers, then he employs them alternately with the German 
words; finally, the latter are displaced, and their places 
occupied by native born expressions. In the course of time, 
German words grow fewer and fewer, and English ones be- 
come more and more common, and the second or third gen- 
eration, or, at farthest, the fourth, ceases, first to speak, and 
then to understand the German mother tongue. In illustra- 
tion of what I have said, I will give you the substance of a 
poem entitled, “The German Emigrant” : 

In his youth he crosses the sea—beyins life in a tent under 
German canvass. Industry, patient and laborious, brings in 
its train prosperity. His fields and fortune grow amain— 
ruddy cheeked, blue-eyed and flaxen-haired children fill his 
house, but they speak not the father’s tongue—their mother 
did not come from over the sea, she was a daughter of the 
New World, and bore only Americans, and it was her speech 
they learned ; and so the father at length forbore, and then 
forgot the things that once were dear to him in the home be- 
yond “the flood.” Grown old and grey with hard work, his 
German heart had long become cold towards the Fatherland, 
and, at last, 

As on his dying bed the pilgrim lay, 

And heard the foreign words his loss deplore, 

He smiling whispered : “ Weedersehen dort,” 

And German, ‘neath that roof was heard no more. 

To be sure, not always, nor everywhere, do Germans so 
rapidly unlearn and forget their mother tongue. There are 
particular localities in which Germans have lived among 
themselves, and not mingled much with Americans, and in 
such communities, a pure dialectic German has been spoken 
for three or four generations past; but, as a general thing, 
German customs, and the German language have passed into 
irrevocable decay, and, as a national speech, German must 
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die out. This process is, all the time, delayed and protracted 
by fresh accessions of German emigrants, but it will com- 
plete itself with the inexorableness of a law of nature. The 
characteristic brevity and pregnancy of the English language, 
by virtue of which it can so manifoldly use its monosyllabic 
stem-words as nouns, adjectives, verbs and adverbs, is what 
so admirably adapts it to the demands of practical life, and 
gives it such a vast superiority over the languages of all 
foreigners ; and the German language, in a country so rich 
in different foreign tongues, must share with them the fate 
of being displaced and forgotten; for, it is impossible, that 
all the various nationalities, customs and languages should 
perpetuate their independent existence, side by side. There 
must and will come an assimilation, the result of which will 
be, not the absorption, by the Yankee, of the foreign ele- 
nents, thus merely giving us the New England-American,— 
but rather, on the contrary, a new race, made up of all the 
different nationalities, which have met together on the Amer- 
ican continent, will come forth. 

The peopling of the new world may be compared to the rise 
and progress of a river from its source to its mouth. From the 
original fountain comes only the smallest part of the mass of 
waters, which constitute the stream. On every side pour in 
the little rivulets and larger affluents. For a while these 
tlow along unmixed, and in their divers colors—side by 
side, with the main current, they move in their isolation ; but 
ere long they come together. Their waves kiss and embrace 
each other. The bends and bars of the channel mix and 
mingle their waters, and by and by, out of all the tributaries 
which have poured themselves into the one main stream, is 
formed a single, undivided current, in which it is no longer 
possible to distinguish between the waters of the tributaries 
and those of the original fountain, from which the whole 
takes its name. With their united forces they now go on their 
course, bearing the burdens which commerce imposes, serving 
the race, and bringing trade and blessings to the land. 

The aborigenes of America have contributed but a very 
small part to the mass from which the race of the future in 
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this country is to be formed ; but from every quarter of the 
globe, and from all nationalities have come additions; and 
from all these elements, after they have been mixed and pu- 
rified, shall come forth, on this soil, a new born race. They 
shall not constitute a mere conglomeration, an unorganized 
heap of heterogeneous and antagonistic materials, but shall all 
resolve themselves into their constituents, in order that by 
the neutralization of opposites, and the merging of their na- 
tive bodily and mental traits, they may all find themselves 
again, joined in a higher unity, and after being abandoned to 
the consequences of their diversities, may be united together 
in one great and new family. 

One of the largest affluents of this national stream, one 
that has already poured forth an immense volume, and which, 
in all probability, will for many years to come, keep up its 
full tide, is the emigration from Germany. No sensible man 
however, will expect or wish, that the Germans of America 
should persist in prosecuting specifically German interests, or 
should continue German, in their speech and manners for all 
time tocome. The praise-worthy efforts on the part of the 
@erman churches, schools and associations to uphold the Ger- 
man language in preaching, teaching and singing, and in 
social life—efforts that deserve, and have received our warm- 
est sympathy, can only have it for their object and result, to 
mediate and alleviate the transition from the old to the new 
order of things. In leaving old relations, and entering upon 
new duties and strange surroundings, there is, I am sure, 
nothing that can make the transition possible or endurable 
except the holding fast to the past as it lies behind us devel- 
oped in our mother tongue and memories. These are the 
bridge by which we can always revisit home, even while we are 
daily more and more adjusting ourselves to our new relations 
and acquaintances. I heard of only a few persons, and those 
not very competent to judge, who entertained and nourished 
the illusion that, a sort of second Germany would be founded 
beyond the sea, where the German language, German cus- 
toms and a German population would permanently establish 
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and spread themselves as an independent nationality. But 
why should the Germans form the only exception? Or shall 
we say that the English, the Irish, the Norwegians, the Ital- 
ians, the Negroes, and the Chinese will all be able to found 
and maintain their separate communities side by side with 
the Yankees? This is absolutely out of the question, and 
not even desirable. It must always be borne in mind, that 
America has not been settled by colonies, but by emigration, 
and this makes a vast difference. Colonial settlers seek to 
preserve unbroken their connective ties with their native 
land—it is ever their mother country. They regard them- 
selves as adherents, only separated, in space, from the old 
homestead, but politically one with the mother country— 
though the bond should, in many instances, loose itself. Col- 
onies, as is well known, are of different kinds, as for exam- 
ple: Agricultural Colonies, which have their origin in the 
wornont lands, and the excess of population in the parent 
country ; Commercial Colonies, leaving cultivated countries 
for countries less cultivated, in order to furnish a market for 
the manufactures of the mother country, and, in exchange, 
for colonial products; Fishing Colonies, established at points 
where annually, in their season, fishing fleets may gather; 
Supply Colonies, for the convenience of seafaring nations, 
established at such places as vessels on long voyages may put 
in at, to make repairs, or lay in provisions; Penal Colonies, 
such as Cayenne, Lambesi, Siberia, Botany Bay, and New 
Caledonia, to which the mether country transports her con- 
victs for settlement and safe keeping; Military Colonies, (i. e. 
colonies of conquest,) where the invaders become the ruling 
class, and get control of the lands, taxes and offices ;—subju- 
gating the native population and reducing them to slavery ; 
Missionary Colonies, for the purpose of evangelizing and civ- 
ilizing heathen nations—besides many other kinds. Colonies 
of this kind were planted by the Pheenicians, Carthagenians, 
Romans (military colonies), Normans and Crusaders; the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order, and other religious orders ; 
and later by almost all commercial nations, and especially by 
the English. Germany, which never had an effective naval 
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force, has, so to say, never had any colonies. Her earlier, as 
well as later attempts to plant colonies, and particulary those 
of the Elector of Brandenburg ; (1640—1688)—for instance, 
the one established by Major von d. Groeben, at Fredericks- 
burg, on the African coast, with the hope of making it a 
prosperous commercial point, proved failures. Nor, looking 
to the future, is there much to be expected, in this direction, 
from Germany. Even if she had a large navy, it is not likely 
that she would make conquests in Asia, Africa, or even in 
America for the sole object of planting colonies. Prince 
Bismarck, with a true statesmanlike penetration, has with- 
stood the temptation to acquire for us, through the treaty of 
peace with France, either an island or any other territory for 
purposes of colonization, however interesting and seductive 
a trans marine possession might appear. Although the Ger- 
man people possess excellent qualities for colonizing, they 
can, at this day, only interest themselves in founding colonies 
in such countries as already constitute independent political 
states, that is: to come iuto those closer political ties, which 
will secure important and lasting commercial advantages. * 
Emigration, ou the contrary, is leaving ones native country 
with the object of renouncing ones allegiance to it, and seek- 
ing a home elsewhere. When the emigrant leaves his coun- 
try, he leaves his civil rights behind him. To them he has 
become a stranger. Wherefore also he thinks of his native 
land with feelings quite different from those entertained by 
the inhabitants of a colony—the colonist never ceasing to feel 
that he is a citizen of the mother country. To the right of per- 
sonal freedom, belongs as a natural right, the right of expatria- 
tion, that is: the right to go and settle where and when, one 
pleases. Moreover this is involved in the Christian concep- 
tions that all men are children of God, and citizens of the 
world. Hence laws forbidding emigration are a great hard- 
ship, and an unjust infringement upon the fundamental 
rights of the individual, and cannot be enforced, even by 





*See Roscher: ‘Colonies, Colonial-policy and Emigration.’’ 2 Ed. 
Leipsic and Heidelberg, 1856. 
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heavy penalties. When Louis XIV. oppressed the Protes- 
tants, the severest threats did not prevent their leaving the 
country, but served only to excite in the minds of the exiles 
feelings of bitterness, so that, even in foreign lands, they 
ceased to feel or cherish any sympathy for their old home. 
But it is the interest of every government to create for itself 
by means of its emigrants such sympathies and bonds as well 
as such an influence: namely, such as Switzerland through 
her citizens that have emigrated, has won for herself in every 
part of the world. It will not be denied that Germany has 
even a deeper interest in this matter—that her sons and 
daughters, who have left the German fatherland, should af- 
fectionately remember their old home; that they should find 
there what they longed for and sought here ; that they should 
add new honor to the German name; and that the German 
elemeut should find its proper place, and exert its legitimate 
influence. While those States which have colonies, may 
direct the stream of emigration, where it promises to be 
most advantageous to the mother country, Germany without 
colonies, and without a fleet can only let the stream of emi- 
gration flow out whither it will. Since the war of American 
Independence, European emigration, and especially the emi- 
gration from Germany, has taken on proportions before un- 
dreamed of. In the war of the American Revolution some 
30,000 German soldiers took part—mercenaries, whom Eng- 
land had hired from the smaller German courts of Hesse Cassel, 
Hesse-Hanau, Brunswick, Waldeck, Anhalt, Ansbach, Xc., 
to fight against the Americans. And on this account there 
exists, even to this day, a prejudice against Germans. This 
man-traflic, out of which the petty states and princes of Ger- 
many made great gains, has always been considered a stain 
on the history of those courts, and deservedly so. But it 
should not be forgotten that this and a similar kind of traffic 
was carried on not by the small principalities only, but by 
the larger ones too. Notably was this the case with Prussia. 
The ways and means by which Frederick’ William IL. of 
Prussia in his ambition for tall soldiers, recruited the so- 
called “Potsdam Guard,” were positively dishonorable and 
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disgraceful—he was not above the use of fraud or force. The 
same may be said of the methods sometimes used by Fred- 
erick the Great, in procuring soldiers. But formerly, as a 
general thing, personal rights were very little regarded. Of 
these German mercenaries, not a few remained in the coun- 
try, and after the treaty of peace in 1783 received lands, and 
some money with a view to become citizens. But besides 
these there were also Germans who fought on the American 
side; and it is expressly reported, that when Washington 
was in his greatest straits, and was compelled to flog some of 
his American soldiers, and shoot others, the German Militia 
of New York and Pennsylvania were brave and true, and 
maintained their discipline. In the emigration of to-day 
there are many various elements, and of very different de- 
grees of worth. 

It is well known, that, from whatever causes anyone may 
have been obliged to leave his country, all go to America. 
The authorities are in the habit of pardoning criminals on 
condition of their going to the United States—a proceeding 
which, of late, has been repeatedly retaliated upon us by the 
American courts. They have condemned their dangerous 
burglars and rogues to leave for Europe.* Municipalities 
have in some cases, paid the passage of loafers, vagabonds, 
drunkards, shirkers, and irreclaimables of all sorts, just to 
get rid of them, with their families and followers,—to learn, 
alas, that this mangy flock thus driven forth, had come bac« 
again, some tine sunny day. Whenever, in any family, there 
has been a scape-grace of a sou,—a sponger and prodigal, one 
who has unceasingly bled his friends; some bummer of a 
student, who either could not or would not stand his exami- 
nation; some hair brained roisterer, whom a mother could 
neither restrain nor coutrol; or any other worthless fellow 
of whatever age or rank,—him we gave a free pass across 
the water. Officers, who have left debts of honor behind ; 
clergymen or teachers, who, for some cause or other, had 





* Dr. Spiess is mistaken as to the power of our courts, as well as mis- 
informed us to the facts theanselves. 
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made themselves obnoxious to justice; lawyers, postmasters, 
light-fingered cashiers and confidential clerks; in a word, 
every dishonest employee, every lawless fellow, every deserter, 
and whoever else has fallen under the censure of law, all 
have taken refuge in the far off and sparsely settled regions 
of the American Union, there to hide themselves, and either 
begin a new and better life, or, it may be, to fall quite out 
of sight, and utterly perish. If it be laid to the charge of 
Americans as a discredit that there is still so much that is 
vile and disorderly among them; that there is so little secu- 
rity for life, property, and reputation; that bribery and cor- 
ruption are so rife; that despite their religious zeal, respect 
for law is at a very low ebb; they not unfrequently reply, 
that all these discreditable things may be, and, are accounted 
for, by the fact that, the refuse and off-scouring of all coun- 
tries flows ceaselessly towards them, and cast up their seum 
on the shores of America; and, that under such circum. 
stances, it is impossible for even the best communities to 
keep themselves pure, or fully to protect themselves from 
contagion. And who can blame them for defending them- 
selves in this manner? 

Germany has contributed her full quota to this sort of im- 
migrants; and although in looking on these fallen brothers, 
we do not wish in any Pharisaical spirit to lift ourselves up 
and say: “God I thank Thee that I am not like these,” but 
if we, because of our errors, or at least before their detec- 
tion and punishment, have been warned of our transgres- 
sions, must still ery: “God be merciful to us sinners”—it 
must nevertheless be admitted that the emigrants just men- 
tioned were not, and are not exactly the right sort. ’Tis true 
that Rome, when first founded, offered an asylum to every 
homeless fugitive, and yet became the birth-place of a Curius, 
and a Curtius, of a Cincinnatus and a Collatinus, and of the 
many other illustrious names which as models of Roman 
virtue and simplicity, have won undying fame. 

Still, notwithstanding all this, what a country needs for 
its moral and material progress, is the influx of an honest 
and substantial class of immigrants, and God be thanked, in 
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the vast tide of emigration, these elements are by far the 
most predominant. Multitudes voluntarily forsake their 
homes, and carry their good name with them. They go forth 
led by the hope and desire of finding in some foreign land, a 
less exhausted soil, a better livelihood, and on easier terms. 
Is it the good fortune of too few in a country, to lift them- 
selves above their narrow circumstances to a better condition, 
and thus reach a position more worthy of their manhood ; 
or does the disproportion between capital and wages become 
too large? When this is the case, many will come to the 
conclusion to leave their native land, and seek their fortunes 
in foreign parts. For these reasons, emigration, as a general 
thing, begins in the manufacturing and more densely popula- 
ted districts. But even in agricultural communities it may 
become active, where the land is in the hands of the few, or 
is held in mortmain; where the actual tillers of the soil are 
continually more and more crowded and circumscribed ; 
where the property is yearly more and more divided up into 
smaller parcels ; or at last, even independent farmers are _re- 
duced to miserable tenants. Ireland shows how, in such a case, 
the desire of emigration may seize even upon an agricultural 
people, and finally drive most of them across the sea. But 
also from Baden, the Palatinate, Hesse-Nassau, Thuringia 
and Prussia, for these same reasons, the peasants, vine-dress- 
ers, tradesmen, mechanics and common laborers have moved 
to America. This class of emigrants, as a rule, always suc- 
ceed. They become the possessors of a bouse and lot, and in 
every way better their condition and prospects. 

There are yet other causes of emigration—political and re- 
ligious persecution ; and it is precisely this kind of pressure 
that has, more than once, driven out from a nation its noblest 
and best citizens, to become the salt and savor of new homes. 
Already, in ancient times, defeated political parties frequent- 
ly went forth to seek new countries with a view to found 
communities more in accordance with their own ideas; or 
under more congenial institutions, to feel themselves at home 
in their civil-and political relations. In more recent times 
similar events have taken place, although in comparatively 
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isolated cases, and never amounting to anything very serious. 
When, in pursuance of the Carlsbad decrees of 1819, the 
“Universal German Students’ Club” was dissolved, and inves- 
tigations were set on foot, in nearly all the German Academ- 
ies and Universities, in reference to the existence of the 
so-called demagogieal conspiracies ; and when hundreds of 
penal sentences (imprisonment, forfeiture of offices and emol- 
uments, and in some cases even death) had been pronounced, 
many of the condemned and threatened fled the country and 
went in search of lands, whieh would guarantee them a 
larger liberty, and with it more bread. Still more did the 
disturbances of 1848, and the suppression of the uprisings 
and revolutions of that year farnish occasion, not only for 
the banishment from the country of a large number of those 
who were demagogues, in the best sense, as well as of agita- 
tors and malcontents; but also for the voluntary exile of 
many. Then it was that Hecker, Struve, Kinkle, Kapp, 
Schurz, Rau, Munde, Zitz and Raveaux crossed the sea, as, on 
a former occasion, the noble Kosciusko, or the Wesselhoefts, 
the Follens, and others, had done. When I was in Cincin- 
nati, I endeavored to find the family of a Baden clergyman, 
who, on account of a funeral discourse delivered at the grave 
of a revolutionist, had been condemned to ten years im- 
prisonment, in the penitentiary, and not till he had been 
in prison five years, was he pardoned and, with his wife and 
nine children, permitted to wander off to America. In those 
days Germany lost many noble spirits, and some of her best 
sons found a refuge yonder, and new spheres of action and 
influence. Such a transfusion of sound blood has had a 
wholesome influence on the organism of the new world. 
Most of the political refugees have, in the course of time, 
become reconciled to their old fatherland, and have, in some 
cases, even returned again; but others have remained dissat- 
isfied, and are full of bitterness and hate:—nor have these 
petulant malcontents, with their undying animosities and 
dissatisfactions been of any use or value to society in Amer- 
ica. But those who have been too magnanimous to nourish 
implacable hate, or too feeble to feed forever their gnawing 
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spite, these utter their complaint in the words of the exile 
poet, Freilegrath : 

“T own that, in my darkness, | have erred; 

And those, who fault my ways, henceforth I'll shun; 

My people I'll forget,—I’ll live apart. 

Roll on, O world! I carry worlds within— 

One little year has broken all my pride— 

My heart is lonely, and my eye is sad, 

It grieves me for my bitter spoken speech, 

I've lost my hate, but—eke alas! my love.’’ 

Still more numerous are the instances in which the advo- 
cates of church reform; the founders and followers of new 
sects; and, in some cases, also of the faithful adherents of old 
creeds and traditions, have left their native land in crowds, 
in order to escape from the pressure of antagonistic creeds, or 
the surveillance of the state, and to find yonder, in that land 
of freedom, where the inhabitants as yet live too far apart to 
be a restraint, liberty to live out their beliefs. Prussia owes 
an essential part of her greatness to the fact that, she gave a 
hospitable home to the Huguenots when they were driven out 
of France (1685); that in 1731-32, she offered a new home to 
some 30,000 Salzburg exiles, as well as to the Protestants of 
Zillerthal, in Erdsmandorf, Silesia, (1837); and that Freder- 
ick the Great, in accordance with the maxim: “That, in his 
dominions, everybody was allowed to go to heaven after his 
own fashion,” would not even drive out the Jesuits, but 
guaranteed them tolerance and protection; and that the 
state as such, never took sides for or against any particular 
religious society. It is very much to be regretted that there 
has been any departure from this well tested and approved 
principle of action. 

America, it may truly be said, owes her prosperity, her 
marvelous growth, and her greatness, above all things else, 
to those of her immigrants, who, on account of religious per- 
secution, or out of concern for religious freedom, fled thither 
and there found the fullest liberty to practice their religion, 
and to establish and order their ecclesiastical matters wholly 
independent of state control, or state patronage. They were 
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quiet, industrious and peaceable subjects; skillful and enter- 
prising—carrying on their farming and trades, and willing 
to make a living by their own labor. It was not the gold- 
hunters and adventurers who accompanied, or came after 
Ponce de Leon (1513), Ferdinand de Soto (1539), and still 
later; not the companies, which from 1607 and onwards, 
were formed for the purpose of colonizing the country, that 
settled the continent; but in the front rank, and of the best 
elements were those who, being persecuted and banished on 
account of their religious faith, found here rest and freedom. 
Under the auspices of the noble Coligny, who fell a victim 
and a martyr to the horrors of St. Bartholomew’s night (1572), 
there had been established, in 1562, at Port Poyal, in what 
is now South Carolina, and later, in St. Augustine, asylums 
for the French Huguenots. In 1610 [16207] a company of 
English exiles, who had taken refuge in Holland, formed the 
resolution to seek a new home in America. Under the lead- 
ership of John Carver, Brewster, Bradford, Winslow and 
others, there landed on the New England coast, from the 
“Mayflower” 102 [1017] passengers, and founded Plymouth. 
These are the veritable “Pilgrim Fathers” of whom Anglo- 
Americans are so proud. In 1630, eight hundred and forty 
new emigrants arrived and founded a town which, in honor 
of the birth-place, [the parish in England 7) of their minister, 
John Cotton, they called Boston. The colonies which they 
established were all decidedly republican, and based the right 
of self-government on religious principles, which gave to 
these communities their strength and security. Temperate 
and energetic, they first subdued the soil, and then later fol- 
lowed trade and manufactures. In 1681, the territory lying 
west of the Delaware, was granted to William Penn, the 
Quaker. In 1682 he founded Philadelphia, and devoted 
himself especially to settling with Quakers the province 
which had been called by his name. Among those first in- 
vited by him, there were also a goodly number of Germans, 
who, in 1683, laid out Germantown, and ever since the Ger- 
mans have turned with preference towards Pennsylvania. 
In 1632, Charles IL. of England, granted a tract of land 
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south of Pennsylvania, to Lord Baltimore of Ireland, whose 
brother Leonard Calvert, the next year, brought over 201 
Catholics, and settled St. Mary’s, in what is now Maryland. 
This colony was the first one in which (1649), a law was 
passed guaranteeing to all Christian sects the free and unre- 
stricted exercise of their religious opinions. Although, there- 
fore, during the first decades, immigration was mainly from 
England, still Scotland, Ireland, Holland, France, Scanda- 
navia and Germany added their contingents too, towards the 
peopling of the new world. 

Nearly all the sects of christendom were represented there. 
In New England, Calvinism predominated ; in Pennsylvania 
Quakerism ; Catholicism in Maryland and the South ; and in 
New York and New Jersey, the Established Church of Eng- 
land. Besides these there were Baptists, Methodists, Mennon- 
ites, Moravians, Dunkers, Unitarians, Universalists and Mor- 
mons; Lutherans and Reformed of every language and shade of 
doctrine ; Jews and Buddhists, Heathen negroes, and white 
uothingarians, without church or creed ; and for all of them, 
there is room in the country, and the protection of law. It 
is a universally admitted principle that to his Maker alone, 
and to no human being is man responsible for his religious 
beliefs. The Constitution of the United States, in its first 
amendment, emphatically affirms that it neither knows nor 
acknowledges any national religion, or State Church. It ex- 
pressly declares, that “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” As a natural consequence of this it will also be 
easily understood, that the government and its administra- 
tion are lifted above all ecclesiastical disturbances, as well as 
removed from all their conflicts. The right to become a 
citizen, or to hold a public office, has nothing at all to do 
with a religious creed of any sort. Not in spite of, but pre- 
cisely because of this universally acknowledged principle of 
freedom, in virtue of which every man may follow his own 
religious convictions ; every sect may build its own church ; 
and no religious society, in order to have its clergy educated 
or employed, is compelled to put itself under state control or 
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dictation—for this very reason it is that there prevails every- 
where an earnest religious sentiment, and an active church 
feeling, as well as an incredible amount of liberality towards 
all objects of benevolence and the public welfare. 

It will readily be seen how Germany too, which has so 
often suffered from religious conflicts, sometimes called 
forth by ecclesiastical aggressions, but much more frequently 
through the state’s meddling with and invading those rights 
of property and conscience which belong to religious soci- 
eties,—has contributed not a little to such emigrations. On 
the occasion of the forcible inauguration of the Union in 
Prussia, as also when the use of the new ritual and liturgy 
were made obligatory, even at the point of the bayonet, many 
thousands forsook their Prussian homes. Also from the 
kingdom of Saxony there went out in 1838 with their gifted 
pastor, Martin Stephan, a large number of clergy and laity, 
who settled in Missouri, where the churches formed by them, 
have greatly prospered both materially and spiritually. Nota 
few Saxon-Altenbergers joined the exodus led by Stephan (vid. 
the well known order of the consistory sent to the Province 
of Ronnenberg). In Baden and Nassau the old-Lutheran 
congregations under their pastors Haag, Eichorn, Hein, and 
Brunn, were so harrassed by police regulations (gen-darms, 
fines, imprisonment) aud oppressed, that many resolved to 
leave their native land. In still other places, the authorities 
harried and worried with their petty persecutions, Darbey- 
ites, Baptists, Swedenborgians and Irvingites, as well as 
German Catholics and Freereligionists. In Wiirtemberg too, 
where religion has always been very active among the people, 
and where Pietism, Separatism, Chiliasm, and Mysticism 
throve abundantly in conventicles, many renounced their 
connection with the established church, and withdrew from 
the compulsory regulations and ordinances in many ways 
hateful to them (Gustave Werner); by forming churches of 
their own (Kornthal); or by emigrating to Palestine, South- 
ern Russia and America. 

The emigration from Mecklenburg, as also from the terri- 
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tories annexed in 1866, had its origin in social and political 
dissatisfaction. But, on the other hand, the present emigra- 
tion from the Electorate of Hesse occasioned by the deposi- 
tion of a minister, whom a large number from his congrega- 
tions accompanied, is in part to be ascribed to conscientious 
convictions. The same may also be said of the Mennonites 
whose former exemptions from military service had been 
withdrawn. 

Emigration originating in, and directed by, private enter- 
prise comes less prominently into view, viz.: The Dusseldorf 
Society established in 1843, the Noblemen’s Society, the So- 
ciety in Glarus, the National Assuciation of Frankfort and 
Berlin—the operations of which were directed towards Texas, 
Brazil, California and other countries. Moreover emigration 
cannot be created, but creates itself, and always becomes ex- 
cessive when the political, economic and ecclesiastical con- 
ditions of a country have become the cause of widespread 
discontent. 

What now, in the course of time, shall come forth from 
these beautiful, diversified, good and bad elements? They will, 
as we have already above indicated, mingle into one. Unre- 
strained emigration, industrial freedom, obliteration of lan- 
guages, intermarriage, community of interest and similarity 
of surroundings, will assimilate these diverse elements ; and 
from this amalgamation will come forth.a new race. At the 
threshold of such a future, and in the face of such prognos- 
tications, what is the mission of the Germans in America? 
Is it a national or a religious problem, which is to be spe- 
cially solved by Germans, as such ? We answer no; but we 
can point to one task, and the only one which they should 
assume and complete—to this amalgamation of the nations— 
this regeneration, let them contribute the good, the genuine 
German traits, which have ever been our prerogative, and 
acknowledged as such,—above all, and as comprehending 
all, their inwardness of soul, and simple-hearted enthusiasm. 
This inwardness—this soulfulness (if I may coin a word) 
makes parting, and loosing tender ties, particularly grievous 
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to the German, but it also in time attaches him lovingly 
to his new home. This is the spirit that builds for him 
a happy home—the sweet abode where grand-parents and 
dependent kindred are tenderly sheltered, and cherished with 
kindly affection; where the wife, the true helpmeet seeks 
‘not only dress and pastime, but holds the place of honor, and 
wears as her ornaments, industry and economy, and a meek 
and quiet spirit; where the children are nurtured and ad- 
monished, and grow up to habits of sincerity, truthfulness 
and obedience, and the parental roof continues to be the 
center and home of brothers and sisters as long as the father 
and the mother live. This inwardness—this tender and 
simple enthusiasm, which enlists the energies of the whole 
man in the work in hand, makes him persevering and stead- 
fast in his toil; in his recreations and pastimes temperate yet 
happy; in the pursuit of science, self-denying, and loyal to 
the truth; absorbed in his work, and not too eager for 
results; ina word, working in accordance with genuine sci- 
entific principles. This spirit it is, that so admirably fits 
him for the service and culture of art. So that from the 
deepest fountains of his soul, songs full of the joys aud sor- 
rows of a genuine human experience, flow forth. His whole 
soul sings and dances. He partakes of every noble joy that 
can swell the human breast.’ This inwardness of soul makes 
him deeply religious, but often leads him to attach too little 
importance to outward forms and ceremonial services. This his 
German spirit makes him appreciative of friendship and hos- 
pitality, truth and beauty. It is this same spirit that makes 
him laborious and enthusiastic in the pursuit of all those 
high and noble things, which charm and adorn man’s brief 
earthly life. Thank God that He has bestowed on our peo- 
ple so beautiful a heritage—such a precious natal gift. 

The Americans are emphatically the people of practical 
life, of the wise adaptation of means to ends, not unfre- 
quently, and this even in religious matters, they are cold and 
superficial. It has been said that in America, the flowers 
have no odor, the birds no song, and the people no soul. If 
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such an opinion should seem to be extreme and unjust, so 
much of the expression at least is true, that the addition of 
some element that would infuse heat and heart would be a 
needful and wholesome complement to their character. This, 
doubtless, is the duty and mission of the Germans in Amer- 
ica. May it never be said of them, as has been said of the 
Hapsburgers, and Bourbons, “They have learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing.” 

There are some such among our coutrymen yonder, those 
who have forgotten the good old German ways; who have 
denied their mother tongue, and grown ashamed of their na- 
tive country ; and in place of them have substituted the evil 
traits of “the Yankees’ — purse-proud, conceited, coarse- 
grained, showy and superficial. They have unlearned the 
right,—and learned the wrong. They ought to profit by, 
and imitate the many good qualities of their new country- 
men, and forgetting old sins, hurtful tendencies, foolish illu- 
sions, and unreasonable demands, should aim at what lies 
before them. Let them again learn and practice the lesson, 
that work and worship belong together; that inward piety 
gains by its fellowship with outward ordinances; and that 
no genuine self-trust can ever dispense with trust in God. 
And in exchange, the Americans will learn from them, that 
life only becomes beautiful and of worth through Integrity, 
Sincerity, Enthusiasm, and Affectionateness, and all those 
virtues and excellences which in their kind and degree spe- 
cially constitute a charism of the German people. 

The world’s history follows the apparent course of the sun, 
and goes from East to West. In the early ages, the centre of 
events was in Asia; thence it moved towards Africa, that 
old land of Egypt, which formed the bridge between the Ori- 
ent and the Occident ; and then settled towards our part of 
the world—Europe. According to human speculations, the 
history of the future is yet to play its last part on the western 
hemisphere. Would that in the race, which shall then dwell 
in the earth, and by whom the world’s destiny shall then be 
decided, the German character, the good old German spirit, 
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may exist in full vigor, and be fully and gratefully recog- 
nized ! 

I came back from America with the conviction which I 
beg to repeat from a popular song by Joh. Rud. Wyss (1812): 


“However fair be foreign lands, 
Still, they never seem like home.”’ 

1 was spoken to about accepting a professorship at Gettys- 
burg, and the General Synod in its meetings, at Baltimore, 
appointed a committee to confer with us, whether, and on 
what conditions one of us whose name had been proposed, 
would be willing to come over.* I decidedly declined. Only 
“in obedience to necessity and not from choice” could I turn 
my back upon the Fatherland—meanwhile thinking on and 
consoling myself with the Psalmist—*Dwell in the land and 
live uprightly,” 37: 2. With all sympathy for our country- 
men and brethren in the Faith, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, concerning whose duty and destiny in their new 
home I have expressed my unreserved opinion, I would ad- 
vise no one, without strong reasons, to leave the land of his 
fathers, even when there may at times seem to be much to 
offend him, and perhaps some of the measures of the Minis- 
terium may fret him—but, on the contrary, I would call to 
him—*“To the Fatherland, the dear Fatherland, bind your- 
self—hold fast to it with your whole heart, in it are the strong 
roots of your power!” 


* Dr. S. has somehow fallen into error in speaking of action of the Gen. 
Synod—as there was no meeting of the Gen. Synod at that time, and of 
course nothing of the kind could have occurred. He probably refers to 
some informal consultation, or some correspondence with a committee of 
the Board of Directors of the Theological Seminary. Epitors. 
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ARTICLE III. 
CONSTANT PROGRESS. * 


It issaid: “Deeds are greater than words; they people 
the emptiness of time and make it green and worthy.” This 
may be so; and yet ‘words’ are great. They are seeds that 
germinate and ripen into deeds. They are living powers, 
that quicken human souls and fill the earth with fruit. 
Such have been these words of the Apostle. They are famil- 
iar to us, but they have been made so by the richness of the 
life and force that are in them. They embody a thought too 
great to rest. They have carried into many hearts the grand 
sentiment they express, and become a power that has up- 
lifted and urged on like an inspiration. We select them 
as conveying the sentiments -which you should make your 
own, as, closing your College life, you pass into the world, 
where your mission is to be achieved and your rank as men 
to be decided. They form a proper watch-word, under 
whose inspiriting call you should take up the line of ad- 
vance into the future, and press with earnest purpose to 
noblest aims. They summon you to a continued and earnest 
progress toward the best possibilities that Heaven offers. 
They bid you keep your lights before you, forgetful of the 
shadows that may linger behind. 

In using this text in now speaking to you, we do not re- 
strict its meaning to the idea of a simply spiritual advance- 
ment. The principle it expresses legitimately covers the 
whole complex life. The spiritual reference was the leading, 
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religious life is no narrow and separable part in Christian 
manhood. It is central, but it reaches to the circumference. 
It takes up the whole man, in all his powers, relations and 
activities. The progress meant may, therefore, be rightly 
taken as comprehensive and broad enough to embrace all 
your nature and work, carrying you forward in your whole 
intellectual, spiritual, and practical life. It looks to what 
you are to make of yourselves in the entirety of your many- 
sided life, what you are to accomplish in the Church and 
the world, and to the point of advance and ascent at which 
you are to stand when you reach the end and your work is 
finished. 

In calling your attention to this subject, and urging you 
now to set before yourselves such a high mark toward which 
to press, we must recall to view the obligations and conditions 
to such progress, and the //essings that shall be its fruit. 

I. It may appear superfluous to assert the fact of obliga- 
tion. It may seem to be undisputed. And yet no close 
observer of human conduct can fail to notive, that many 
persons show no sense of any such obligation. They appear 
to look upon advanced attainments and a noble grade of life 
as a privilege, but not as a duty. Though such progress is 
thought to be worthy, the neglect of it is not felt to be sin. 
The fact of obligation to it needs to be urged. 

1. The entire obligation is based on the need of better than 
present grades of attainment. Underlying all other reasons 
is the inadequacy of what is already done and secured. Out 
of the Apostle’s sense of spiritual incompleteness, a painful 
consciousness of having “not yet attained,” sprang up the 
resolve to reach forward to the things yet before him, So 
ever, incomplete results demand progress and form a legiti- 
mate ground for endeavor. Without this there could be 
neither reason for it nor impulse toward it. The early stages 
of life, surely, cannot be regarded as its fulness, or harvest 
time. No period, even with such as have accomplished most, 
can be looked upon as having accomplished all. A con- 
sciousness of having done but little, rightly keeps alive a 
holy, rational discontent in those who have reached even the 
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best advancement and the proudest eminence. Newton’s 
few pebbles and the great ocean before him will suffice, as 
the stereotype illustration. A loss of this sense of incom- 
pleteness and need must prove the arrest of all progress, the 
setting in of deterioration and shame. The stronger the 
sense of it is, the better. ‘Nature abhors a vacuum;” and 
because there is one, there is need as well as a motive to fill 
it, aud attain a better condition. From this short-coming as 
a distressful fact, men urge on to things nearer and nearer 
the mark. When the “excelsior” banner is carried up the 
loftiest ranges and to the farthest measure, it is in part this 
feeling of the inadequacy of all that has been attained, that 
urges the sublime and effective endeavor all the way along. 
One woe has fallen, and another woe cometh quickly, on that 
young man whose conceit makes himself complacent and sat- 
isfied with what he has done and is. In the future he will 
have no place where stars of the first magnitude shine in 
the glory of a perfected manhood or in the recompense of a 
noble life. 

It is a most interesting fact, that our Saviour in declaring 
those divine beatitudes in the sermon on the mount, begins 
the whole catalogue of benedictions, starts the whole Chris- 
tian life, with all possible things in the most glorious pro- 
gress and the richest blessings, in this sense of emptiness and 
want: “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Out of a conscious- 
ness of poverty—so He puts the order—comes all the move- 
ment toward that which stands highest and shines brightest. 
The movement runs on from stage to stage, through blessing 
after blessing, till men see God and hecome like Him. This 
is the law of that “kingdom” which is to rule the world: 
“Blessed are the poor.” So soon as as one feels himself rich 
and increased with goods, and in need of nothing, he is out 
of the kingdom. There is no more progress in his soul. A 
holy discontent must exist at the back of all onward moral 
movement. Without this a young man has not yet secured 
the first fundamental necessity for the truly successful life, 
or the career that shall fill out the meaning and scope of his 
divinely given work. 
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Your College Curriculum, with the development it has 
given you, has not, you are well aware, brought you to the 
goal. Rather, it places you at the beginning of the course 
which is to determine how much is to be made of you, and 
what power the world is to feel from your work. Though 
you have pressed on to this station through years of study, 
the work has been mainly preparatory, laying the founda- 
tions of knowledge, character and usefulness. No part of 
your knowledge has yet been filled out. That particular 
thing we usually speak of as culture, though secured in part 
in College and by books, will not range high unless carried 
forward by an earnest self-training all through life. The 
school for culture is the large one of experience, in which all 
thinking, feeling and acting as well as direct study of books, 
become sources of rich improvement. No part of your char- 
acter is all it may and should become in virtue, force, moral 
strength and elevation. It needs to be developed into an in- 
tenser vitality, a broader sympathy, a richer grace and holi- 
ness. If St. Paul had not attained, you have not. Your 
mental and moral possibilities are just blooming and coming 
to first-fruits. Spiritual life, the regulative, harmonizing, 
enriching power for the whole character, is to know no goal 
short of perfection. Your life-work nearly all lies before 
you. “Forgetting the things that are behind,” has compara- 
tively little application to you. It is to be remembered that 
life is meant to be grandly practical. 

“Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way : 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.’’ 

Your knowledge, already gained or yet to be acquired, is 
not for itself alone, but for the great work to which you are 
coming. What you will do with it, for your own quicken- 
ing, elevation and enrichment, and for the joy of others, will 
test your wisdom, as well as bring to the surface the abiding 
distinction between wisdom and knowlege. It is sad to see 
how young men, leaving College, very often show no feeling 
of need or desire to urge on their own culture, carry up their 
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own character, measure over farther and richer fields of 
truth, and to do much for others by making much of them- 
selves. Their books are thrown aside. Their mental effort, 
which was for a while kept up by compulsion, falls down 
into its natural indolence. They cease growing, like trees 
with worms at the root. Their movement stops, like the 
mill whose head-stream of waters has run dry. Their lives 
drop into littleness and decay, as does the opening bud when 
withered and killed by want of sap in the stalk. They never 
come to anything, because satisfied with what they are. 

2. Your relations to God demand this progress. It is too 
often forgotten that He is concerned in what we do with 
ourselves. He has a purpose in every man, and an end for 
every man. He has investments in each. All souls, all lives, 
are His. Our being is not committed to us in a state of full 
perfection, bat in enfolded possibilities which we are charged 
to keep, mature, and administer. Our lives are richly 
freighted with capacities, to be carried forward, under a 
law of development, into excellence, usefulness and happi- 
ness. It is His goods for the usury of which we are respon- 
sible. It is His work we are called to do. He has provi- 
ded recompenses of duty, and charges all the laws, forces, 
and ministries cf nature and grace to help us onward for- 
ever. He has a “will concerning us,” and an interest in 
what we do and become; and no man can make himself less, 
or do less, than the best, without wrong to the love and 
kindness of God. “Will a man rob God?” is a question for 
every young man to answer, as he decides how far his life 
shall be enlarged and ennobled, and yield to God the revenue 
of honor and praise due from it to His name. 

3. Each one is bound to this progress by his relation to 
humanity. He holds relations to his fellow-men which are 
heavily charged with responsibility. The idea is false that a 
man has a right to do with himself what he pleases, if he 
please to do wrong, or make little of himself, or do little 
good in the world. Society has claims upon him. In Greece 
and Rome the claim was asserted in the laws subordinating 
his personality to State utility. Among us it is asserted in 
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public, if not compulsory education, and in other ways. 
Every man carries some interests of his fellow-men. What 
society becomes is the aggregate of the individual lives that 
constitute it. One of the things of which this age greatly 
boasts, is that men’s individuality has been more distinctly 
than ever asserted and recognized. His personal manhood 
and rights are acknowledged. This is, indeed, a great thing. 
Men can now never again be robbed of their freedom and 
ground en masse under the foot of arbitrary or despotic pow- 
er, as they have been in past ages. The tides of some former 
evils can never again return over the barriers lifted by the 
great truth of personal rights and responsibility. But this 
truth may be held one-sidedly. The individualizing tenden- 
cy may, in oversight of man’s complex social relations, be 
urged on to the disintegration of society. There is bitter 
woe to many of man’s holiest interests, when the separating 
process goes on to excess. The bonds of social welfare and 
duty are loosened. Every man ought to look upon himself 
as a part of a grand social organism, a member of a body in 
which if one part suffers or fails, the whole suffers or is dam- 
aged. He has his own place in which, if his life be well 
lived, it becomes the proper strengthening thing for the 
whole, but out of which he can not fall, or in which he can 
not do his part badly, without wrong to the great social sys- 
tem. The talents he holds are talents for the service of all; 
the truth he holds is truth for all; his activity and progress 
go into the general social condition ; his deadness and failure 
subtract from the common good. This organic relation of 
man calls for each one’s development in the best progress. 
It requires his work to be carried forward to its most fruitful 
results. No man can be so separate from others, or have such 
an exclusive right to himself, that he may innocently destroy 
himself, or keep himself small and inefficient. His relation 
to humanity, in the law of duty, allows him no stopping 
place short of the utmost of his capabilities and the best use 
of the opportunities God has charged him to use. The Le- 
vite who, passing between Jerusalem and Jericho, neglected 
the single chance to help a sufferer, and thereby enrich his 
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own moral character, did a wrong to humanity, and sank 
lower under the weight of sin. 

4. But to come nearer home, every young man owes it to his 
own nature and its possibilities, to live the life of progress of 
which the apostle’s words are the motto. * It may seem to be 
selfishness, to seek for a high and advanced grade for one’s 
self. It is not, however, necessarily selfishness to do so; it 
may be piety. Noble intellectual power was in God’s eye for 
us in our creation; spiritual excellence He means for us in 
redemption. To make our whole being worthy, by the un- 
folding of all our right and sanctified powers to the utmost 
and making our life all that it is capable of being made, is 
as truly a duty as it is to worship God and uplift our fellow- 
men. We owe something to the talents which are put into 
our being, wrapped up in our lives, not only for the divine 
glory, but for our own blessedness. To fold them away in a 
napkin, or bury them in the dust, is not more a robbery of 
God than an injury to the nature He has given us. Tenny- 
son has a couplet : 


‘However it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good.”’ 


This is an end of life to which its powers, opportunities, 
activities and enjoyments are meant to carry us forward. 
Man truly lives only when he acts his nature under the 
guidance and training of grace and truth, and makes good 
the purpose of his own endowments. It isa principle that 
comes out of the very heart of revelation, that every man 
ought to be true to himself; and this means that he is bound 
by genuine obligation to his own powers neither to abuse 
them, nor neglect them, or fail to lift them up to their proper 
power and efficiency, in pressing on to the goal of their di- 
vinely meant development. This duty to self is not incon- 
sistent with duty to God or to fellow-men. When a man 
makes every deed he does contribute to his own right unfold- 
ing, and every act of his mind and heart throw wealth and 
brightness into his own nature, this at once honors God and 
blesses men. There is no disharmony in God’s system of 
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things. Duty in one direction is uot in strife with duty in 
another. They blend in perfection as the colors blend in light. 
“Take heed to thyself,” is the charge to every man who would 
do good or live in the smile of Heaven. 

II. The conditions to such progress need to be reealled and 
clearly understood. Whenever any great prineiple or method 
of life is to be adopted, the way to realize it comes necessarily 
into consideration. If you see your duty to make good this 
idea of progress, the next thing is to understand how you 
ean fulfill it. The text itself gives the hint of what is need@- 
ful in this respect. 

1. A prime necessity is an earnest concentration of endeavor. 
Letting go of all unworthy or dividing aims, yor must come 
into the apostle’s unity of effort, or singleness of high pur- 

“pose: “This one thing I do.” To have one great aim and 
purpose in life, conditions the best and most advanced suc- 
cess. St. Paul did not divide his soul between Christ and 
the world. He did not divide his aims between spiritual and 
arnal good, between glory here and the “crown of righteous- 
ness” hereafter. Ile did not try to harmonize an easy life 
with high and holy excellence in character and usefulness. 
It was to his singleness of purpose, in part, that he owed his 
wonderful success, the lofty ascent to which he raised his 
character and the sublime serviceableness by which his life 
was glorified. This must be included in the method of every 
one who means, in any sphere, to excel, or come at last to a 
high mark. Many fritter away life on trifles. They have no 
one great aspiration. Perhaps they have a dull apathetic na- 
ture that lays strong hold of nothing. Perhaps they are 
earnest enough ; but being impulsive and unstable, their aims 
are all broken and defeated by the drawing of conflicting at- 
tractions. Your life will never gather great force, unless it 
is held in unity, and move to one great purpose. 

2. Faith, or confidence, is indispensable, in order to this 
progress. As an element of life, a piercing and grasping 
faith becomes an enlarging and victorious power. As the 
evidence of things unseen, it is the power that makes our 
own and real the things hoped for. Doubt is the loosening 
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of the grasp of the hand, the cutting of the nerves of en- 
deavor, the circumscription and darkening of the horizon. 
Neither despair, nor doubt, nor feeble confidence will ever 
lay triumphant hold of the loftier things in life, or work, or 
attainment. It has no eye or heart to press on to the rich 
things of God’s great future. Faith, however, translated into 
its results, means progress. “This is the victory that overcom- 
eth.” A man gets elevation and steadfastness of character 
by keeping his confident eye on aims that are advanced and 
great, requiring years to accomplish. He becomes a more 
effective worker in the Church and the world by this cease- 
less bending of trusting endeavor to great purposes. To this 
clear vision and strong confidence there is hardly a possibility 
of failure. High things are grasped, distant things brought 
near, the invisible is made real, and found so. 

‘The steps of faith 

Fall on the seeming void, and find 


” 


The rock beneath. 


It enables men to move forward and upward on planes of life 
that seein impalpable air to most men—paths of goodness, 
excellence and blessedness out of sight to most men. Faith 
in truth, justice, goodness, love, in nature and her benevolent 
adaptations, and even in men, is a moral requisite for the 
growth of what is naturally good in life. But Christian faith, 
in its fulness, is something beyond this. It lays hold of God 
and His grace, and all the sublime relations and interests 
of immortality. It gathers up all these great things as mo- 
tive powers for life. It thus becomes a mighty, quickening, 
and ennobling strength. It is the fountain of man’s needed 
industry and perseverance. Hopeful beginnings often come 
to naught by instability. Everything noble has to be achieved, 
not by energy alone, but by sustained energy. You must 
keep at it, despite all difficulties and the exhaustive effort 
involved. If you stop, or deflect your course, the nerves of 
your best manhood are broken. Men never come to much, 
who, having a calling selected or a work to do, do not know 
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how to stick to it. This faith is the best inspiration to tire- 
less and triumphant perseverance. Difficulties become small 
before it; evils are put to flight. In the assurance, freedom 
and gladness into which men thus come, they forget the 
things that are behind in the earnest reaching after the vis- 
ions that fill the soul. 

3. Akin to this is an affirmative habit of thought and life. 
This is almost indispensable, if you would achieve a career of 
honorable progress. The Apostle Paul did not live on nega- 
tives or get his conquering ent husiasm from them. When, 
with, fixed eye as of a racer in the Olympic games, he bent 
forward and pressed on, there was something positive in his 
view. There are some persons whose life is occupied, not in 
a strong, admiring, loving pursuit of what is good, but in 
opposing and chafing at what they do not like. Their ener- 
gies are spent in complaining of what is wrong, moaning and 
fretting at life’s ills and men’s faults. Their time is con- 
sumed in pulling down and destroying. It may be they 
mean to be reformers, but their spirit is cynieal and their 
chief force destructive. Instead of going forward with eye 
fixed with loving interest on the good which is about them 
and which may thus enter the soul, they pass through life, 
in a crab-llke movement with their faces toward the evils 
whieh they fight and reject. “Forgetting the things that 
are behind,” has some application to evils as well as attained 
aims. The soul can find little inspiration or growth in nega- 
tive propositions, in rejection, and barking at the bad in one’s 
self or others. It must enlarge and advance by affirmation, 
by positively seeing, grasping and growing into the good. 
One of the worst things a young man can do, is to super- 
sede the action of his admiring and appropriating impulse, 
through which he may become enriched with the positive 
good that is to be seen aud gained everywhere, by the barren 
business of criticising and finding fault with other people’s 
work and life. Should some old and worn-out cynic waste 
all his energies in fault-finding, let bimdo it. It is perhaps all 
that he can do, after the reducing process through which he 
has brought his life. But a young man who wishes to make 
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something of himself, must avoid throwing away his time 
and activities in this way. One of the very first things he 
has to learn is not to find fault, but to perceive good—to ac- 
quire the habit of being pleased, and finding something 
everywhere and in every body to admire and appropriate. 
He may well afford to forget the objectionable things and 
put them behind him, in order to hold himself to the vision 
and love of things positively excellent, and to keep his com- 
munion with them. It will make his life sweeter and richer. 
The life of fault-finders, hard, discontented, critical, with 
eyes only for defects, blemishes and evils, is necessarily a life 
barren of any rich positive acquisitions. Children, buoyant 
with real expectations and affirmative purposes, and sur- 
rounded by a thousand objects of attraction and joy, are in 
the line of increase and progress, but the aged misanthrope, 
given to moaning and bewailing, presses on no longer, if he 
does not go down into littleness or moral asphyxia. An af- 
tirmative habit of soul conditions noble and happy progress. 

4. It is essential, if you would come to your true mark, 
to exclude from your life all such traits, tendencies, or habits 
as impede, defeat, or dwarf. A single trait may, and often 
does, nullify the possibilities of a whole group of rich en- 
dowments. <A flaw, almost alone in the midst of an aggre- 
gate of most capable powers and aptitudes, may prove the 
breaking off of the brightest promises. One adverse habit, 
allowed play against an aggregate of noble faculties and op- 
portunities, may keep the whole life trom onward and up- 
ward movements. As the vessel, though full-freighted and 
with sails all out to the breeze, moves not forward if held by 
a single out-flung anchor, so a whole life may be held from 
progress by some single defect or fault. Such a thing as 
indoleuce, or fickleness, or imprudence, or rashness, a hasty 
temper, an acrid spirit, a rude manner, or even an injured 
digestion, may be the special weight which hampers and de- 
feats the right movement of life. Like the grain of dust 
among the wheels of the finest watch, it stops and nullities 
the right going ot the whole machinery. How far short of 
his possible greatness and efficiency Coleridge was made by 
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his lack of steady industry = sense of responsibility! Ar- 
bitrary, uncontrolled self-will alone kept Walter Savage Lan- 
dor from being one of the most glorious of men in the high 
brotherhood of letters, and reduced him into a soured mis- 
anthrope and unbearable egotist. The want of moral purity 
urrested all the fine possibilities of Henry Heine’s munifi- 
cently endowed nature, and his star never climbed half way 
up the sky in the heights of which it might have shined. 
The one element of antagonism to orthodox Christianity was, 
according to competent critics, enough to keep even Geethe’s 
magnificent poetic abilities from their best results. Do not 
imagine this failure by single faults or flaws rare. Whenever 
a man disappoints reasonable expectations and fails to grow 
into excellence and usefulness, some such cause will be found 
to explain it. Of the hundreds of young men who leave 
the Colleges of our country every year, scores never come to 
much for themselves or society, reaching only inferior things 
in character and life, by reason of some particular habit or 
weight with which they load themselves, or some cancer that 
is allowed to eat out or disease the powers of growth. ‘One 
thing thou lackest,” may be fatal to the welfare and success 
of this life as well as to the hope for that to come. See to 
it that your character is proportioned, harmonious and well 
filled out, and cleared of parasitic excrescences that impede 
growth. It is when the racer throws off all weights, and 
has no sinews cut, that he comes rapidly and surely to the 
mark. 

III. Our view of the progress to which you are called 
would be partial without a glance at the blessings it yields. 
The life it secures is so truly the very one for which you are 
meant, that it would be difficult to say what good it does 
not bring. But such things as these are its fruits :— 

1. The progressive life is in harmony with the great sys- 
tem of things in which God has made you a part—with “the 
constitution and course of nature.” We hear much in these 
days about development as the great, all-embracing law of 
the universe. Some tell us of a wondrous ‘evolution,’ in 
which all things are declared to be unfolding and ascending 
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by natural and blind force and law to better conditions. 
There is, in this, a false face put upon a great truth. The 
law of things is not a blind evolution, but a divinely or- 
dained and guided progress. The earth, with its rich freight 
of being, is so constituted, that it cannot keep quiet. With 
the eye of science, we 
“Trace the forms 

Of atoms moving with incessant change 

The elemental round—behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life 

Kindling the mass with ever active flame,’’ 


and all the system moving on thus to advanced and advanc- 
ing stages of being and perfection. 


‘Beneath this starry arch, 
Naught resteth or is still ; 
But all things hold their march, 
As if by one great will. 
Moves one, move all: 
Hark to the footfall ! 

On, on, forever. 


“Yon sheaves were once but seed : 
Will ripens into deed ; 
As eave-drops swell the streams, 
Day thoughts feed nightly dreams ; 
( And sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song, 

On, on, forever.’’ 


‘By night, like stars on high, 
The hours reveal their train ; 
They whisper, and go by, 
‘I never watch in vain.’ 
Moves one, move all : 
Hark to the footfall! 
On, on, forever.’’ 


“They pass the cradle-head, 
And there a promise shed ; 
They pass the moist new grave, 
And bid rank verdure wave ; 
They bear through every clime 
The harvests of all time, 

On, on, forever.’’ 
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In your constantly pressing forward into new and better 
stages of life, power, knowledge, character, usefulness, you 
are moving in unison with the system in which you have 
your place, and keeping rhythmic step in the march of God’s 
great purposes. It is a grand thing to be thus in harmony 
with God’s plan and works, and to move with the moving 
realm of being. To whatever blessed goal God has set the 
course of the redeemed world, your grace-guided and onward 
life will thus come, and in it you will have your share. 

2. Such progress brings you into right manhood. Man, 
as in the plan of his unfallen nature, was meant to be some- 
thing holy and lofty. At the very start he stood “crowned 
with glory and honor.” At the goal of his intended devel- 
opment angelic stature would not be taller. The Gospel 
means to restore his nature, and put it again upon the ad- 
vancing and ascending plane. To be himself again, brought 
out from the contraction and degradation of sin, is indeed a 
blessing whose magnitude and import only the redeemed on 
high can rightly understand. To get back the noble man- 
hood of man, by this power of grace and this progressive 
bettering of life, is a beatitude that sums up most of the 
beatitudes which Jesus has sent sounding through the world. 
To old Egyptian, Greek, or Roman aspiration, the best and 
utmost hope was to get a place in history, to attain to a 
monumental pile, or the sculptor’s statue. But to stand up 
again ina divine manhood of purity, integrity, power and 
activity—this is the mighty blessing of which Christian as- 
piration catches sight, and to which it thus comes in the 
freedom of a mighty joy. 

8. Along with this rising of essential character, comes 
clearer vision into the wonders and beauties of truth. In- 
tuition is cleared ; knowledge is enlarged. The border lands 
of the unknown are pushed back by the wider illumination 
into which nature and truth thus come. Every step of pro- 
gress places you closer upon outlying realms of great and 
beautiful reality, and elevates your point of vision. If pro- 
gress were pressed on to perfection, if Christian obedience 
were perfect and the soul fully cleared of the obscuring mists 
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of sin, wondrous things would shine out from the law, works, 
and ways of God. The revelation of God to the soul would 
then be perfect. It would appear wherever you gaze. “Every 
sight would be resplendent with beauty ; every sound would 
echo with harmony; things commen would be transfigured. 
In the hue of every violet there would be glimpses of divine 
affection and a dream of heaven.” Just in proportion as we 
are achieving the work and culture of a noble and advancing 
Christian life are we even here approximating the condition 
in which we shall ‘“‘know even as we are known.” 

4. So, too, the blessing of truest and fullest happiness is 
won. To the young, standing at the outlook of life, to fore- 
east for themselves a growing and culminating happiness is 
rightly a great consideration. You want to take the course 
that will make you happy. Now the very fountains of hap- 
piness are opened in the pure character and good life into 
which this Christian progress brings men. Character, grow- 
ing richer, purer, full of life and heavenly power, becomes a 
well-spring of pleasure. Good deeds turn into joys. They 
make life musical, and fill the soul with echoing gladness. 
It is the onward stream that sings its song. If it stops its 
song ceases. 

5. The final and everlasting reward will be reached after 
this life. “Pressing on toward the mark” in this way, is 
always planting seed that will bear fruit in heaven. It is do- 
ing work that will be recognized and crowned there. The 
saddest sight in the world is a life that is going on in the 
wrong way, laying up no treasure to be found and enjoyed 
after death, but which must come to poverty and penalties of 
loss and woe forever. But the blessing of all blessings is to live 
so that the summits of recompense, beyond all the climbings 
of time, shall be reached in the skies, where God shall pour 
into the cup of enjoyment the full measure of [is own effect- 
ive and irrepealable benediction. After a happy, rich, free, 
large, though it may be laborious life here, the day of death 
will thus be your coming to age as an immortal being. From 
the wealth of the recompense into which grace will thus 
bring the unfolded and ripened life, you will be able to look 
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back to the earth as but a lowly, though happy home, and 
remember this life as but a short apprenticeship to duty and 
a little foretaste of its pleasure. 

Young gentlemen, set before you a high aim. Let no 
inferior standard satisfy you. By this is not meant self- 
seeking, or aiming at mere position or at place at all. Some 
young men resolve all this aspiration into endeavor to get 
into prominent and easy situations. The places and spheres 
in which most men are content to work, and under the 
providence of God serve their generation, are not good and 
elevated enough for them. But a petty self-seeking forms 
no part of the earnest life here commended. St. Paul had 
none of it when he used the sublime language of the text. 
He sacriticed all sordid and worldly aims. His life grew great 
and touched the sublimest moral heights, by living and work- 
ing in comparative obscurity, among disciples of the despised 
Nazarene, alternating between earnest preaching of an unpop- 
ular doctrine, tent-making, and prisons. A man may work in 
the humblest and obscurest places, live out of sight of the 
applauding public, and yet in this very way, and for this 
very reason, as thousands of the best and grandest men are 
to-day doing, he may be living by inspiration of the highest 
aims, and pressing on in the most glorious progress. It is a 
low ambition to seek for place; it isa divine thing to sanc- 
tify and ennoble the place in which Providence sets you, by 
lofty standards of life, consecration, and earnest work. It is 
the power of this sort of aim that makes life great, successful 
and triumphant. Permit no inferior standard to let down 
your life from its best and most earnest endeavor. 

With this high aim, do not forget the need of working 
down te the minutest details. Cultivate the most careful ac- 
curacy and thoroughness, not only in Christian duties, but in 
every part of your life-work. It is only by the thousand little 
particulars, that great things are achieved. The mountain 
has to be sealed step by step, and in careful overcoming of 
every little obstacle. A high aim is all in vain, if you are 
unwilling to work out all the minute details by which that 
aim can be reached. This is the way ripe and great scholar- 
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ship comes ; the way Christian character is filled out in the 
beauty and symmetry of all its delicate and refined, as 
well as its strong virtues ; the way Christian work, not only 
sweeps a wide circle, but sweeps with effect. It is said that 
Napoleon’s wonderful success as a warrior was not more in 
the breadth and brilliancy of his general plans than in the 
exhaustive execution of the smallest items of necessary ar- 
rangement. It was by this that all his splendid schemes 
were not but castles in the air. You must, in this, be imita- 
tors of God, who is as infinite in the minuteness as in the 
vastness of His works, buildings worlds of atoms, watering 
continents by little rain-drops, filling the mighty chariots of 
the clouds by sending up particles of mist from sea and field, 
creating grand forests through minute detail and variety of 
delicate growth, giving attention to every tree and flower 
and holding every leaf to its right shape, and every petal to 
its true shade of color. So God’s work is made perfect, and 
carries the conditions of compact and blessed progress for- 
ever. 

In sending you forth crowned, as you are soon to be, with 
the academic wreath, the Institution earnestly desires for you 
all a career marked by the worthy and honorable progress 
now set before you. Our happy association through the years 
of the College course, in the important relation of teachers 
and taught, has begotten a deep and strong interest in your 
welfare and success. Be assured your Alma Mater will rejoice 
in all your usefulness and progress. It will be grieved should 
any one of you—which God forbid—be overcome by sin, 
prove a laggard in the march of life, or a failure in its work. 
We wish and pray that your course may be like that of the 
shining light, which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


MATERIALISM. 


VIEWED FROM A SCIENTIFIC-RELIGIOUS STANDPOINT. 


By Rev. W. SrreisscutH, St. Paul, Minnesota, ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man By J. G. Morris, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Although the lectures recently delivered in America by 
Biichner are the prineipal oceasion of this essay, yet it is not 
based exclusively upon his addresses and writings, for they 
are far from constituting a logical system, but upon the en- 
tire domain and system of materialism. 

Under existing circumstances it is not our purpose to com- 
bat it with the Scriptures and theology, yet the teachings of 
the Bible and materialism are two systems fundamentally 
antagonistic in principle, and hence the deductions drawn 
from them are diametrically opposed to each other. Our de- 
sign is rather to oppose it on its own basis and to show that 
it is contrary to science, reason and experience, and that its logi- 
cal and moral results infallibly lead to the most pernicious errors, 
even to the annihilation of all the achievements of science and cul- 
ture for thousands of years. 

In executing this design, we shall first attempt a brief char- 
acterization of materialism and of its principal assumptions ; 
then consider the proofs it offers in its defence ; and finally shall 
offer a critical examination of those proofs and a demonstration 
of the general perniciousness of its logical claims as well as of its 


moral results. 
I. 


A correct characterization of materialism which will not ex- 
ceed what our opponents profess to prove, is the more diffi- 
cult, because though there are many advocates of the doctrine, 
yet there are not two of them who agree with one another or 
with themselves, except in some very general unproved and 
undemonstrable assumptions and in the convenient negation 
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of all matters not suited to their purpose. Yet from this 
tangled skein of antagonistic assurances a few threads of 
materialistic principles may be woven into a coherent web, 
as Epicurus, the father of materialism, exhibited them three 
hundred years before the Christian era: 

First assumption: The only source of the knowledge of the 
truth is sensuous perception. 

2. The only thing existing is the mass of material atoms. 

3. The highest possible degree of enjoyment is the only object 
which men are bound to secure. 

The French Encyclopedia, and the System de la Nature, 
published in the latter half of the last century, exhibit these 
principles in their application to man thus: Man is nothing 
but matter ; thinking, feeling and willing are movements of the 
brain ; there is no God, there is no soul. Freedom of the will 
and of man can no more be thought of than immortality and indi- 
vidual continued existence hereafter. WSelf-love, self-interest is the 
only principle of action, and human society is based upon a system 
of mutual selfishness. 

From these abominable positions in chief, flow a multitude 
of equally detestable subordinate positions. First, let us 
mention Matter and Force ; the world—they maintain—con- 
sists only of matter, which is endowed with properties and 
forces. Matter and force are eternal, uncreated, indestructi- 
ble. All matter consists of atoms or molecules. What kind 
of things these atoms are, not only we, but the materialists 
themselves, find it impossible to describe. But that is of no 
account ; atoms must be, and hence they are; and, according 
to Biichner, an atom is the smallest possible portion of mat- 
ter which we represent to ourselves as no longer divisible, so 
small, for example, that a grain of salt contains not only 
many millions of atoms, but whole groups of atoms, and we 
presume that all matter is composed of such atoms which ex- 
ists and maintains its properties by mutual attraction and 
repulsion. Virchow, another materialist, is not satisfied with 
this definition of atoms; hence he describes atoms as innu- 
merable, absolute, infinitely small, impenetrable, diminutive 
bodies in empty space, which although in and for themselves 
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are rigid and inert, yet from eternity attract each other ac- 
cording to established laws and, wonderful to say, by this 
blind and aimless attraction, these atoms produce harmony 
and laws, yea, reason and mind! But Biichner and Virchow 
do uot satisfy Ozolbe, hence he decrees that atoms are not 
indivisible but only undivided, not irregular but regular, not 
abnormal but erystallized, still that with all this they con- 
tinue expanded, limited, impenetrable and of different sizes. 
It would gratify us if we could make any one comprehend 
with these three definitions what atoms really are. He would 
be the first person who had understood it, inasmuch, as Biich- 
ner claims, we must only so imagine and represent it to our- 
selves. It is evident from all this that this atomic theory in 
the very outset opposes the first principle of materialism, that 
sensuous perception is the only source of the knowledge of the truth. 

Now, after these very distinct beginnings in the assump- 
tions of our opponents, they proceed still further and declare 
that out of these impalpable atoms the world has been pro- 
duced, no, not precisely produced, but that the world consists 
of them, and it has been eternal, and will exist eternally, 
although the forms of things are constantly changing. For 
these inconceivable, and yet necessary existing atoms, are 
each and all plenteously endowed with forces, which we can- 
not indeed see, but we must necessarily presume that they ex- 
ist. Here are chemical and physical forces, cohesion and ad- 
hesion, attraction and affinity, heat and light, electricity and 
magnetism, and still many more forces, which, in a way in- 
comprehensible to us, are all mingled up with these incon- 
ceivably small particles of matter, and inseparably cling to 
them; naturally all without God or supernatural power; it 
must be so, and hence it is. 

These atoms so infinitely minute and yet entirely penetra- 
ted with all these forces, are naturally restless entities, and 
hence from eternity they have been assuming different posi- 
tions and forms and postures interchangeably ; at one time 
entering into this combination, and at another into that, so 
that there is nothing in the world the same that it was a 
moment before, and this they then call the transmutation of 
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matier, which plays a very important part in the world gen- 
erally, and in materialism particularly. Moleschott describes 
the transmutation of matter in relation to human beings in 
the following words, which are not very complimentary to us. 
“Plants extract from the earth and from ammonia, (literally, 
manure), carbonic acid and nitrogen, and these become by de- 
grees grass, clover or wheat, then animals and men dissolve 
at last again into earth and ammonia, that is, into manure.— 
And as that is all of which man consists, inasmuch as he has 
no soul, Moleschott maintains that the last and highest des- 
tiny of man upon earth is, to become manure. 

These atoms and the transmutation of their forces fully 
explain (for the materialists) the origin of the world in gen- 
eral, even to the farthest extremity of the milky way, as well 
as that of planets and animals individually, from the hyssop 
on the wall to the cedar of Lebanon, and from the infusory 
to the highest organized animal, man. Every thing has be- 
come precisely what it is, out of its own inherent forces, by 
chance it is true, but yet harmonious, sometimes indeed with- 
out design, at least Biichner thus maintains, but yet for the 
most part, rather useful and proper; a God and creation are 
hence manifestly supertiuous, hence there is neither. 

We have alluded to the origin of man, but we must espe- 
cially consider that subject, because materialism claims to 
explain this point, so interesting to us, in the most convinc- 
ing manner, by the doctrine of Darwin. He pronounces the 
Mosaic account of the creation of man in God’s image, by 
divine power and wisdom, as fabulous and nugatory, and 
claims to prove, from petrified bones, that all that is possible 
can and has come out of all that is possible; that it was only 
necessary that one first animated cell or egg should exist, out 
of which cell or egg, in the course of ages, and in progressive 
changes, the long series of formations in the vegetable and 
animal world up to man, have been developed. 

This genealogical tree of the human family, of which the ape 
is our nearest progenitor, may not, perhaps, be agreeable to 
our taste, but we are assured that it must be so; that no 
essential difference between the human and animal organism 
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can be discovered,—that if there is any, it consists only in a 
certain higher development of the human brain, and in a 
larger provision of phosphorus, from which thoughts flash 
out like lightning from the clouds, or also as a mushroom 
from manure, or as gall from the liver. True, men from 
primitive times entertained curious notions of self-conscious- 
ness, even of God, the soul, and conscience, which were gen- 
erated in this phosphoric receptacle, but these notions need 
only be simply explained as aberrant phosphoric flashes, as 
unsubstantial shadows, as antiquated conceptions and preju- 
dices, and thus all difficulties in the way of the descent of 
man from the ape and frog back to the original particle of 
palpitating jelly, are removed out of the way. True, the 
gradual progress from the original cell up to man required 
many millions of years. Darwin calculates that an ordinary 
man of the Caucasian race, and if possible an Anglo-Saxon, 
could not be developed out of a protococcus cell, under twen- 
ty millions of years. On this account, the earth must be as 
old and even older. But Darwin has forgotten to tell us whence 
this first living protococcus cell proceeded. Probably he does not 
know himself; but these are trifles which must not detain us. 
We know now at least how and whence man has proceeded ; 
we can be satisfied with our honorable descent and be proud 
of our noble ancestry. 

Frem all this it follows necessarily, that a God, a Creator 
and Preserver, is superfluous ; for the protococcus cell pro- 
vides for all that of itself, for which reason Biichner proudly 
utters the expression, There is no God! just precisely as the 
French National Assembly did in the last century but which 
also retracted the resolution after some years experience of 
the terrible results. 

Equally superfluous is a human soul as an individual, im- 
material, self conscious, rational, and immortal life-principle ; 
the soul is only a collective word expressing the different 
functions of the central nervous system, and exists only as 
long as the brain and closes when the brain dies. Hence a 
human soul does not differ essentially from that of a herring, 
only a little higher developed. Thinking, feeling and will- 
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ing are hence no activities of the soul but only operations of 
the brain; life and vital energy are with Biichner and Vir- 
chow inappropriate words. Life is, according to Biichner, 
rather a change in the aggregate condition of things, accord- 
ing to Virchow, life is the most complicated form of me- 
chanical motions, which language is certainly more intelli- 
gible than the old fashioned phrases, life and vital energy! 
But where there is no life, there can naturally be no death ; 
this is nothing but a transmutation of matter! How the 
terrors of death are removed, for there is no soul; no eter- 
nity and death is only a change in the particles of matter! 
How calmly we may die with these materialistic views, if 
we can only succeed in silencing the clamors of conscience ! 
There is no room in the materialistic system for the idea of 
spirit ; it has become obsolete and the supporters of that doc- 
trine must content themselves with the ideas of forces, atoms 
and the like; neither have they words or room for feeling, 
beauty, sensibility, the ideal and their analogues. 

If there is no soul, then also there is no freedom of the will 
and no moral responsibility for human action; man is a mass 
of matter destitute of will, spirit and soul, irresistibly forced 
by unalterable laws of nature at one time to that which is 
good, at another to evil, now to virtue and then to vice, and 
hence is not to be commended for the one, nor censured or 
punished for the other. In general, the antiquated ideas of 
sin, good and evil, are discarded; man may do, yea, is com- 
pelled to do what pleases him, hence incest, suicide, perjury, 
are acts not more scandalous than taking a meal. Man is 
the most harmless, most innocent, but at the same time the 
most slavish being, a mere machine, on one side the crown, 
head and pride of the known world, on the other not more 
capable of moral action than an imbecile, or an ape or a crab ; 
and after he has thrown off the yoke of these inconvenient, 
annoying phantasies concerning God, religion, conscience, 
immortality and judgment, by the help of natural science, 
then there is no longer any hindrance to the practical execu- 
tion of the third fundamental principle of materialism, which 
is, to love yourself alone and altogether, and to enjoy according to 
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Biichner and Epicurus, the highest possible sum of happiness. 
David Strauss, the most consistent and honest unbeliever, 
has thus publicly expressed it: “That which I love is my own 
self and being; my heart is my God; I do not recognize 
any more excellent being than I am myself.” Thus all ex- 
ertion to a higher position, all community of human inter- 
ests, all ideality, in a word, all humanity ceases and nothing 
but bare animalism remains. 
II. 

As materialism sets forth such abominable pretensions and 
mercilessly dashes to atoms the experience of mankind for 
many thousands of years—as it aims at overthrowing the 
most ancient truths and seeks to dethrone even the heathen 
divinities as well as the God of the Christian, and impiously 
usurps their place, it is rationally expected that materialists 
should demonstrate their right to the throne and prove their 
assumptions in the court of sound human reason and in the 
presence of the assembled culture and science of 6000 years. 


WHAT THEN ARE THE PROOFS OF MATERIALISM ? 


The friends of the system must regret that its advocates 
have not defended it with stronger weapons than is at pres- 
ent the case, and they have reason to wish that less had been 
assumed so that there might be less to prove. 

The proofs depend partly and principally upon assumption, 
hypothesis, suppositions and bold assertions; partly upon 
chemical and physiological observations and experiments, 
partly upon geological and astronomical computations, partly 
upon exaggeration, partly upon a blind faith ‘in the devel- 
opments of caves, and upon slavishly adopting the opinions 
of others, and partly upon the impudent denial of every 
thing opposed to them. Ife who has become only super- 
ficially acquainted with materialism from reading the Gar- 
tenlaube, or a book of Biichner or Vogt, will scarcely be- 
lieve that the arguments in favor of the system are so weak. 
These writers speak so confidently of the generally acknow- 
ledged results of science and of the universal agreement 
among all modern learned men, that the unbiased receives 
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the impression that all these are plain established facts, to 
doubt which would betray a lamentable deficiency of culture. 
But, all the assured results of science—all the principles of 
Natural History firmly based upon observation and experi- 
ment are as freely recognized by the opponents of material- 
ism as by its defenders, but it is just precisely these assured 
demonstrations of science whieh prove nothing for the real 
principles of materialism. That the human body consists of 
material substance, and that these substances are constantly 
changing by the operation of nourishment and secretion, is 
a doctrine as old as human reason and experience, and the 
Bible also teaches that man was created out of the dust of 
the earth. But science with all its helps cannot prove that 
man consists only of material substanees—that his soul and 
thinking operations are only activities of the brain,—that 
the soul does not possess any quality of continuance, the 
mystery of existence, of creation, of the origin of organism 
and vital force, in a word, the fundamental doctrine of ma- 
terialism, that there is nothing supernatural or beyond the 
external senses,—all these, science cannot prove, and it is 
interesting to observe how the materialists consciously and 
unconsciously are compelled to acknowledge their inability 
and to take refuge behind empty phrases, hypotheses and 
undemonstrated assertions, as Githe expresses it : 
Just at the point where your ideas fail, 
There you may make a word fit nicely in. 

Virchow makes this acknowledgment: “I distinctly declare 
that natural science is not capable of solving the problem of 
creation ; I freely admit that our observations furnish no de- 
cisive conclusion upon that which lies beyond our computa- 
tion.” He says further, “As little as a cannon ball is moved 
by powers inherent in it,—as little as the heavenly bodies 
are moved by their constituent particles, so little can the 
phenomena of life be explained by the qualities of materiai 
substances, but every thing existing is the result of a motion 
originally imparted to it,” that is in plain honest English, sci- 
ence is not capable of explaining the real mystery of being and 
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life,—science cannot point out the first impulse, the first liv- 
ing cell, the first motion of life. Virchow boldly denounces 
spontaneous generation of living beings as heresy and the work 
of Satan, and Burmeister vehemently laments that the doc- 
trine must be given up. But in order not to be compelled 
to acknowledge a Creator and a miracle, he employs the cun- 
ning subterfuge, that in primitive times every thing was 
certainly different, and we must assume that at that time 
matter possessed the faculty of spontaneous generation. _A/- 
exander von Humboldt asserts in the Kosmos, that we can 
neither have any idea or experience of the origin or of the 
beginning of life or being. Erdmann says, “Natural science 
‘annot and dare not cross one limit, and that is sentient ex- 
perience. The question of the origin of the material will 
never be disclosed to the human mind.” 

The exaggerations in which these gentlemen have indulged 
in their so-called scientitic computations, are manifest in the 
question of the antiquity of the human race. For a long 
time materialists have reckoned upon hundreds of thousands 
and millions of years, and with their enormous figures have 
gloried in the attempt of annoying plain believers in the 
Bible, who are limited to only 6000 years. From the bones 
of men and of animals which have been discovered, these 
philosophers reckon many thousand years for the Stone 
Period, as many for the Bronze Period and as many for the 
Iron Period. Between these, there elapsed enormous Ice 
Periods, Rein Deer Periods, Pile building Periods, Cave Pe- 
riods and others. In more recent times, these men have be- 
come more cautions and are more sparing of their figures, 
and we are now safe in declaring it to be demonstrated that 
the majority of these so-called periods had not these incal- 
culably long intervals between them, but that they passed 
away successively and overlapping each other, and that there 
is no necessity to go back farther than 4000 years, or to the 
utmost 6000 years with all these periods together. 

The Bible opens with the sublime words, “In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.” But that is 
now to be regarded as unreasonable and ridiculous supersti- 
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tion, and on this account materialism thus begins its bible: 
“In the beginning there existed an immeasurable mist, which 
became an incandescent globe of ether, from which the hea- 
vens and the earth and all the stars were of themselves de- 
veloped, and which, by centrifugal force, were hurled out. 
into infinite space from this revolving globe like drops of 
water or sparks from a grindstone, and where they are now 
held in suspension by centripetal force.” The scriptural doc- 
trine has been regarded as rational for some thousands of 
years, even if it exceeded the limits of human reason, and the 
most gifted men of modern times, from Copernicus to New- 
ton and Miidler, have adopted it as true. But the inventors 
of this nebular theory do not believe it themselves,—they 
grope about in this impenetrable fog as if lost ;—at least there 
exists among them such diversity of opinion, that Lichten- 
berg asserts that of the 50-100 different presumptive theories 
of the formation or the earth, nine-tenths belong rather to 
the history of human insanity than to the history of our 
globe. Baumgiirtner calculates that after the earth had been 
gradually covered with a crust after its incandescent state, it 
would require three hundred and fifty millions of years to 
cool off; Buffon asks only thirty-five thousand years for the 
same result, that is, ten thousand times less time. One party 
maintains that the earth was originally in a state of igneous 
fusion; the other, of aqueous fusion, and these parties were 
respectively designated as Plutonists and Neptunists. Accord- 
ing to the one, the earth will be destroyed by fire, while the 
other holds that it will freeze together into a mass of ice, 
which supposition would accord very well with the original 
veil of mist which composed the earth. 

This, then, is the much vaunted unanimity of Naturalists ; 
these are the indubitable results of science! 

And, in addition, the materialists have the effrontery to 
deny the existence of the soul, merely because they cannot 
weigh it on the scales of the apothecary and cannot discover 
it in the brain with the dissecting knife. They are bold 
enough to pronounce the world to be eternal, that is, uncrea- 
ted and indestructible, merely because they have discovered 
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that no new matter can be originated and none can be de- 
stroyed,—they venture in general to speak of eternity past 
and future, or backwards and forwards, a subject which as it 
regards its past and future, is beyond all observation and 
experience. Without scruple they assume as a fact that 
which they cannot perceive by any faculty of mind or body, 
T mean atoms, which no man ean either see, hear, smell, taste, 
or feel. And yet upon these atoms is founded the whole 
system of materialism. It is like a thin covering of ice 
which breaks with every step made upon it. How will we 
build a theory of the universe upon it? 

The same difficulties are inseparable from the boasted sys- 
tem of Darwin, which accounts for the origin of organic be- 
ings, especially of man, by spontaneous generation, ‘natural 
selection,” “struggle for life,” “evolution,” “survival of the 
fittest,” and whatever else these scientific make-shifts may be 
called. According to this, all plants and animals, together 
with men, were gradually, from necessity or convenience, or 
long habit, developed, transmuted and perfected out of the 
lowest forms. This may be clearly illustrated by the few fol- 
lowing examples. Why have the giraffes such long necks? 
Answer, Because in earlier times they had very short necks 
and were compelled to pluck their food from the ground or 
from low bushes. In times of protracted drought they were 
compelled to reach to the higher trees and naturally stretched 
out their necks up to them. In the course of time, they de- 
sired to feed on the tallest palms, and also extended their 
necks to the utmost length. They did not succeed in this 
effort immediately, but because their posterity perseveringly 
practiced this extension of the neck for thousands of years, 
it really became long and still longer, until it finally reached 
up to the palm leaves; since then the neck does not grow 
longer. But the other giraffes which did not learn to stretch 
their necks, have all miserably perished or have become por- 
cupines. And he who does not believe this fable, is not 
worth a farthing, as Grimm has it in his Fables; he is of no 
account, stupid, and is not to be reckoned in the class of the 
highly cultivated. 
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In the same way other animal forms have originated, for 
example, the bats. These were formerly moles. The everlast- 
ing rooting after grubs under the ground became distasteful 
to some intelligent, cultivated moles, which longed after 
light ; they observed that these grubs were transformed into 
beetles, and learned to fly. Instantly (that is, in the course 
of thousands of years) the moles also accustomed themselves 
to flying for the purpose of capturing these beetles in the air; 
gradually there grew webs between their shovel-shaped feet, 
enabling them to mount up into the air, and the other essen- 
tial qualities of the real bat were imparted to them. They 
have, however, not been able thus far to accommodate them- 
selves to the light, which is easily explained by their previ- 
ous subterranean habits. Perhaps, eventually, they will, by 
habit, also get rid of this infirmity, and will acquire the 
eyes of eagles, which will enable them to look upon the 
meridian sun without blinking! 

In the same simple, very natural way, apes became human 
beings. True, not all apes, otherwise there would be no more, 
but only those of a very distinct family, called Lemurs, 
which once inhabited a territory, between Africa and Asia, 
now unfortunately submerged. It is indeed to be deplored 
that precisely this section of the earth, our paradise of apes, 
and the locality of the residence of our noble ancestry, should 
have disappeared from the surface of the globe; if it were 
still in existence, we might perhaps yet discover some petri- 
tied bones or skulls of our noble progenitors, which we might 
wear as amulettes, or as ear-rings or watch-chains, the sight 
of which might occasionally press out a tear in honor of our 
illustrious ancestry. By long practice these energetic and 
enlightened apes habituated themselves to an erect locomo- 
tion, and in like manner by degrees they got rid of their long, 
moveable ears and prehensile tails. True, all this continued 
for thousands, perhaps millions of years, but that amounts to 
nothing; the materialists can easily dispose of unlimited mil- 
lions of years. During this long period, the aforesaid anthro- 
poid apes desired to possess a regular language, inasmuch as 
the hateful screaming and ridiculous chattering of these ani- 
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mals, in their transition state, no longer suited these upright, 
tailless cultivated people, and, how wonderful, regular vocal 
organs formed themselves,—they discovered the alphabet with 
twenty-four letters, AND LEARNED TO SPEAK! They did not need 
an immortal soul, and the necessary portion of phosphorus 
and understanding was furnished of itself! 

Are not these extraordinary discoveries of science? But, 
when it is asked, whence these gentlemen know all this, it 
appears that they do not know it at all,—that they cannot show 
a single example of one species of animal becoming another,— 
that they cannot produce any remains, bone, or other proof, 
of the transition period of the ape to man; but they have 
come to the conclusion that it could so happen, and have now 
firmly and obstinately assumed the position that it has thus 
really occurred, and rather than be compelled to believe that an 
Almighty God has created them in his own image, they prefer 
being derived from apes, crocodiles, tadpoles, and walrusses. 

True, Biichuer, Vogt, and their allies, after some resist- 
ance, have adopted Darwinism as incontrovertible; on the 
other hand, nearly all sober naturalists have rejected it as an 
enormous imposition. The Paris Academy has refused to 
elect Darwin as an honorary member, because he is more in- 
fluenced by his faney than by sound science. Agassiz, the 
greatest naturalist in America, denounces Darwin’s theory as 
a series of groundless conjectures and bold assertions. Whilst 
Darwin requires twenty millions of years to produce a man 
by all his artifices of evolution and natural selection, the 
great Cuvier proves that the human race has existed at the 
highest calculation only six thousand years. Waiz leaves us 
to the choice between thirty-five thousand years and nine 
millions of years (also scientifically !) and shows further that 
all analogies or related examples, that an ape may be convert- 
ed into a man, are total failures, and that the science of ex- 
perience cannot exhibit a single instance. Perry finds that 
Darwinism consists of presumptuous leaps and arbitrary as- 
sertions, and that the immense mass of his facts do not estab- 
lish the least proof. Frohschamer sums up the materialistic 
history of creation, in the following pleasant fable: 
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How did the lion and other animals and man originate? 
the answer to this question is a trifle to materialists: It 
happened simply thus and not otherwise. One day, millions 
of years ago, the respective elements of matter met in a 
green forest ; they mutually wished each other good morn- 
ing and resolved to constitute themselves into a community, 
and that this combination of elements should be a lion. As 
soon as said, it was done. They allowed their physical and 
chemical forces to operate, without any plan naturally, and 
without any controlling idea, and immediately the lion stood 
forth a living animal. The same thing occurred at the same 
time in different parts of the earth. But the lion had noth- 
ing to eat, as he could not devour grass and plants. Other 
elements of matter in the vicinity observed this; the spirit of 
sympathy and self-sacrifice came over them; they suddenly 
combined themselves inte sheep, oxen, deer and other animals, 
which could serve the lion as food. Thus all animals origin- 
ated and every thing proceeded in the best order and was 
arranged and carried out in the most rational way, by the 
elementary materials in their physical and chemical forces. 
It was only in the production of man that these elements 
made a slight mistake; there slipped into his composition 
too much that was peculiarly characteristic.—too much that 
distinguished him as a well marked unit, and there arose in 
him the thonght that he possessed self-eonsciousness, free- 
dom of will, conscience, yea, even faith in a God. That 
must not be suffered to remain so. Soon the deliverer and 
redeemer of the perverted nature of man appeared who 
should rescue him from these unbecoming phantasies, and 
that deliverer is materialism; the so-called spirit must be 
sacrificed and the flesh with its “force and matter” 
ments must be elevated to the throne. 

There is an ancient book which most forcibly exhibits the 
truth when it exposes this abominable nonsense as follows: 
‘That men know there is a God is manifest to them, for God 
hath showed it unto them, for the invisible things of him, 
i. e. his eternal power and Godhead are clearly seen from the 
creation of the world, so that they are without excuse, be- 
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cause that, when they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, neither were thankful, but became vain in their ima- 
gination and their foolish heart was darkened ; professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, * * wherefore 
God also gave them over to a reprobate mind to do those 
things which are not proper.’ 

The same book, the Bible, further speaks the truth in a 
prophecy, which is fulfilled at present, when it declares, 
‘There shall come in the last days scoffers, walking after 
their own lusts; because they do not obey the truth, they 
believe /ies ; they will turn away their ears from the truth 
and give heed to fubles.’—These ape men and flying moles of 
Darwin and Vogt are surely and plainly fictitious tales and 
tables. These same men to whom the miracles of the Bible 
are an abomination because in their opinion they are contra- 
dictory to reason, invent and spin out from their fancy such 
tables, which are a thousand times more incredible than the 
juvenile stories of Grimm, Hauf, Bechstein, Anderson, and 
the Thousand and One Nights put together. “Once upon a 
time there was a Persian King, who changed himself into a 
stork”—as you can read in Hauf’s Stories, and every child 
observes from the first sentence that it is a fable. But— 
“Once upon a time there was a stork which changed itselt 
into a king of Persia”—thus you read in Darwin and Vogt, 
(or what is analogous to it,) and the materialists do not con- 
sider that a fable, and insist upon it that we shall not regard 
it as such, and believe, that once upon a time a June beetle 
changed itself into a camel, and a crab became a royal eagle, 
and a crack-brained herring became a Professor and Doctor 
of Natural History. 

This is by no means intended to be derisive of materialism 
and its abettors. But the fact is, their doctrines do not allow 
themselves to be treated with seriousness, because they too 
plainly contradict reason, experience and science. If it is at 
all possible to convince a materialist, at least a Darwinian, of 
his error, the cure must be effected homeepathically, that is, 
as by this method the disease is first further developed and 
then healed, so must the folly of materialism first be exposed 
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in all its supreme absurdity, and in that way the patient 
must be cured. Alexander von Humboldt, though himself an 
unbeliever, could not, as a scientist, endure this system. Te 
writes to Varnhagen von Ense, “What I do not like in David 
Strauss is his scientific frivolity in finding no difficulty what- 
ever in originating the organic out of the inorganic, even the 
development of man out of chaldaeie primeval mire, by its 
own unaided force. Franz von Baader, one of the profound- 
est thinkers of modern times, represents the disharmony be- 
tween nature and materialism in this language: “ There could 
hardly be found in any other method of illustrating the origin of 
the world such an accumulated mass of contradictions as in the 
doctrines of materialism. It teaches that from the imperishable is 
derived the perishable ; from the unchangeable the changeable ; 


from absolute rest, notion ; from death, life ; from inert matter, 


mind ; from blindly operating causes, design ; from that which is 
destitute of reason, reason ; from the unspiritual, spirit. 

The whole human family, except the materialists, have 
found from the beginning in universal nature, and in every 
single natural production, from the system of suns to the mi- 
croscopic infusories, evidences of design, harmony, rational 
adaptations, beauty combined with practical conformity to 
ends. It betrays a prejudice and presumptuous blindness 
when the materialists deny these evidences of design and 
adaptation ; but it betrays a vile malignity when Biichner de- 
nies them on such ridiculous grounds as these, for example: 
“The heavenly bodies are not arranged with any regard to 
adaptation, for—(hear it and be astonished !)—the moon al- 
ways turns one and the same side to us, and that is evidently 
a very defective arrangement!” and this silly trash, for 
which he is indebted to an Englishman, he leaves unchanged 
in eight editions of his Force and Matter. Thus he also dis- 
covers much in Saturn and Uranus with which he finds fault, 
and which would be quite otherwise if he had anything to 
say toit. He also affirms that the body of man has not been 
properly adjusted, for—he possesses some parts for which he 
knows no reasonable ground ; for example, the thyroid gland, 
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a vermiform continuation in the intertinal canal and others, 
so that, because we cannot find a reasonable ground for some- 
thing, therefore it must be unreasonable! Chemistry, anato- 
my, physiology and all science together have never yet suc- 
ceeded in showing the use of the spleen in the body, and yet 
the spleen is indispensable to healthy life. Pity, that Biichner 
had not given a few private lessons to God upon the appro- 
priate arrangement of the heavenly bodies and of the human 
body, before He created the world; Ile might have avoided 
some mistakes. Materialism also denies animal instinct, mere- 
ly to get rid of believing in a Creator who guides animals by 
instinct. It would be very interesting to learn by what 
chemical and physical laws the larva of the stag beetle, for 
example, in constructing its cocoon, leaves just room enough 
for the future horns. On this subject alone, a mass of facts 
and proofs might be gathered, sufficient to fill whole books, 
yea, even a library. 

Not only the Iloly Scriptures recognize the well arranged 
adaptation and beauty of all creation from the first page (God 
saw all that He had made, and it was good) to the sublime 
words of the Psalm, “Great are the works of the Lord 
sought out of all them that take pleasure therein; O Lord, 
in wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is full of thy 
;” especially the 104th Ps., which Humboldt in the 
Kosmos acknowledges to be incontestably the most beautiful 
which any poet, singing of the grandeur of creation, has 
ever produced ;—and not only the Bible but all the great 


goodness 


geniuses of all ages, the scholars, poets, painters, and artists 
unite their voices in admiration of this HARMONY oF CREA- 
tion. The world, according to Ilumboldt, is a Kosmos, a 
well arranged harmonious whele, an extraordinary structure 
of internal coincidences and mutual dependencies. The least 
part is inseparably connected with the greatest, the most re- 
mote is a necessary member of the whole and in wonderful 
combination one serves the other. KVERY ORGANISM IS A 
PRACTICAL REFUTATION OF MATERIALISM. A unity of concep- 
tion lies at the basis of every organism and this ideal con- 
trols the whole. This ideal works for the future, it looks 
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forward to it and arranges for it ; thus the eye is adapted for 
light, the ear for sound, but the eye is formed in darkness, 
the ear in silence, and this process is active through all na- 
ture. How can we explain these facts, if we recognize only 
matter and force or nature operating unconsciously, without 
the creative power of a world-constructing intelligence ? 

The celebrated chemist Liebig says, Those who deny the 
organic energy of life have no knowledge of nature. In the 
living body the chemical forces arrange themselves according 
to this unity of conception lying at the basis of every organ- 
ism, and never will chemistry succeed in eliminating a 
single organic cell out of carbonic acid, ammonia, phospho- 
rus and lime. The astronomer Midler, himself a star of the 
first magnitude among the astronomers of the present day, 
thus speaks: “The beautiful harmony between all parts of 
the universe bears unmistakable evidences of a self con- 
scious, freely operating will power. The comets are indis- 
putable and distinct tokens of an Almighty and all wise 
deity controlling the universe.” And Agassiz accords with 
this view in these words, “The world is the revelation of a 
thought as powerful as it is fruitful,—a proof of a Goodness 
as infinite as wise,—the most tangible evidence of the exist- 
ence of a personal God, the first Creator of all things, Gov- 
ernor of the whole world and Dispenser of all good.” 

Hence it is not true that the results of science annihilate 
faith in the Bible, and compel unbelief, as the materialists 
persist in maintaining. Biichner is very unfortunate in 
citing the astronomers Lalande and Laplace as examples of 
infidelity. Laplace makes the following confession in rela- 
tion to the remarkable coincidence in the sun’s revolution 
upon its axis and its rotary motion with its planets, satellites 
and comets: “Such a remarkable phenomenon is not the re- 
sult of chance. We must assuredly believe, and can stake 
4000 milliards against one, that an original cause has ap- 
pointed these heavenly bodies to their orbits.”—Lalande has 
indeed said, “I have investigated the heavens thoroughly, 
and I can see no trace of God.” God does not allow himself 
to be discovered by a telescope, like a new planet, and it was 
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owing to his telescoye that he did not find out God. When 
he was lying upon hts dying bed in Lyons, and was com- 
pelled to leave behind his instruments and all his science, 
the same Lalande found God and abjured his infidelity, in 
the presence of many witnesses. 

For 6000 years, men every where upon the face of the 
wide world have acknowledged a Deity in viewing the starry 
heavens, aud without a telescope have discerned the name of 
God written in letters of fire, as the Psalmist expresses it: 
The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handy work.—That Arab with naked eyes saw 
farther and clearer than Lalande and Biichner with all their 
astronomical instruments. The Arab was the guide of a 
French infidel through the desert of Sahara. As the French 
philosopher observed that the Arab, at every threatening 
misfortune, at every difficulty and besides at every evening, 
lifted‘up his eyes towards heaven aud kneeling on the, burn- 
ing sand, prayed to God, the Frenchman with disdainful 
scofling asked, “Ilow do you know there isa God?’ The 
guide fixed his eyes steadfastly upon the scoffer and replied 
in atone of astonishment, “How do I know that last night 
in the dark a man and not a camel or an ass walked past my 
tent ?’—“Oh! that was evident from the tracks in the sand,” 
replied the philosopher. ‘So also,” said the Arab, pointing 
to the descending sun, “so ALSO IS THAT TRACK NOT THAT OF A 
MAN BUT OF Gop!” 

No, materialism is older than natural science and has not 
originated from science, but like all unbelief, from the hu- 
man heart. For although in the times of the Greek Epircurus 
and the Roman Lucretius, the natural sciences were in their 
infuney, yet both of them set forth essentially all the doc- 
trines of modern materialism. It is also a well established 
fact, that unbelievers have not been the discoverers of the 
greatest phenomena of natural science, but on the other 
hand, they were nearly all believing Christians. CopERNicus 
who is called the Father of modern astronomy, wrote his 
own epitaph which can at this day be read on his tombstone 
in Thorn, which may thus be translated : 
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“ Not the grace which Paul received, do I desire, 

* Not the favor by which Peter was forgiven, 

** But that mercy which thou didst bestow 

upon the thief on the cross, 

* That alone I implore.’’ 
The two great masters of Astronomy, KrepLer and Newton, 
were believing Christians. Kepler, nearly his whole life a 
martyr to his Lutheran faith, concludes his work on the 
Harmony of the World, in these words, “I thank thee, my 
Shepherd and Keeper, that thou hast granted me this enjoy- 
ment in thy creation, this ecstacy in the works of thy hands. 
I have proclaimed the glory of thy works to men, as far as 
my finite spirit could comprehend thine infinity. If I have 
said any thing that is unworthy of thee, or in which I have 
sought my own glory, graciously forgive me.” NEwTon 
nevér mentioned the name of God without uncovering his 
head; Kiopstock, the great German poet, did the same. 
Jacop Grimm, the distinguished German philologist says, 
“Science furnishes the noblest acquisitions of men, the most 
elevated earthly benefits, but what is all that worth in com- 
parison with the unforced, voluntary reverence for God ?” 

These and numerous other Christian savans, such as HALLER, 
one of the ablest and most influential philologists who is the au- 
thor of that beautitiul expression, “No created spirit can pene- 
trate into the interior of nature ;” Lresi«, the greatest of chem- 
ists; Linng, the founder of Botany ; Burron, Cuvigr, the physi- 
cian Hure.anp, the geographer Rirrer, the historian Ranke, 
and a whole host of intellectual heroes, produce the best tes- 
timony, that an humble spirit and a manly Christian convic- 
tion go hand in hand with free scientific investigation. But 
these widely celebrated examples of the contrary tendency 
concern those men very little, who have determined to assert 
an indissoluble connexion between the teachings and facts of 
natural history and those of religion. 
The assumptions of these materialists are severely scourged 

by Goethe, who was one of their confederates, in Faust, 

By this 1 recognize these learned men ; 

What they don’t touch is far removed from them ; 
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What they don’t grasp, no one can comprehend ; 
What they don't see, is dark to all besides ; 

What they don’t weigh, that has no weight at all, 
What they don’t think, is not worth thinking of. 


The greatest men have in all ages been the most modest, 
although Geethe says, “Scamps only are modest,” yet his 
own writings contain many humble confessions that human 
knowledge has its impassable limits. Thus, he puts into the 
mouth of Faust the humble acknowledgment, “It almost 
burns my heart to think, that we know nothing correctly.” 
And to Eckermann, he writes, “We are eternally fumbling 
with problems; man is an unknowing being, he knows little 
of the world and least of himself.” And in another place, 
he writes, “The farther we progress in the knowledge of the 
truth, the nearer we approach the unsearchable.”—MAatTTHias 
CLaupivus, on the other hand, characterizes modern science 
that pretends to know every thing, as follows: 


Reason, which no one can deny, 

Was heretofore a useful light,— 

For what she could not once desery, 
She ventured not to bring to sight,— 
Now high she sits upon her throne,— 
And only knows what is not known. 


But with Paul, who declares, “we kuow in part,” and with 
Socrates, who at the close of his life, comprehended the whole 
of his philosophy in the words, “I know that I know noth- 
ing”—with these and all truly learned men, Matthias Clau- 
dius concurs, in the language of his evening hymn— 


See you the moon there floating in space ? 
You know you see but half of her face, . 
And yet so beautiful and clear. 

So there are many wondrous things 

Which to our hearts no pleasure brings 
Because to our eyes not near. 


We sons of men are sinful and proud 

And boast of our knowledge long and loud, 
And yet how little do we know. 

We spin full many a cobweb scheme 
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But still in our pride neglect the theme 
Of Christ and mercy here below. 


And he then comes naturally to the prayer, 


God, let us thy salvation see, 
And all that’s perishable flee ! 


Ill. 


We must now finally speak of tne necessary /ogical infer- 
ences and moral results of materialism although we are com- 
pelled to limit ourselves to the most important points. 

Biichner has betrayed a bad conscience when, orally and 
in his writings, he protests against drawing any practical 
conclusions from theoretical materialism. This is indeed 
the most unfavorable testimony he could produce in defence 
of his cause; a doctrine which cannot endure its own results 
must be an objectionable one; a father who denies his own 
children must be an unnatural parent. It is indeed dishonest 
but cunning, when the materialists politely assure us, that 
they are not unchangeably devoted to their doctrine and beg 
us not to hold them responsible for any practical and general 
consequences that may flow from their principles. But we, 
the opponents of materialism, will take the liberty of judg- 
ing the free from its real and most probable fruits. These 
fruits which have in part already been made manifest, and 
which in part would result from the general prevalence of 
materialism, are of that character from which every man 
who feels an interest in the welfare of his country, of his 
family and of haman society, must pray that God would 
deliver us. 

We first appeal to the testimony of history-—the history of 
the world, which is often the judgment of the world,—as well 
as to the history of civilization. This is manifestly unfavorable 
to materialism. Ilistory relates no single great event, no 
creation, no grand and useful institution, no progress in im- 
proving the condition of human society, as the product of 
materialism, but, on the other hand, it has occasioned de- 
struction, ruin and annihilation, from the earliest periods 
down to the calamities of Paris in 1871. As it is of itself 
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not a positive but a negative science, it can produce only cor- 
responding results. A science which only denies what all 
the world in all ages has regarded and contended for as great, 
true, beautiful and good, for example, God, religion, virtue, 
immortality, conscience, ideality, spirit, and thus seeks to an- 
nihilate all the richest endowments of humanity, cannot have 
the high qualities of life, and can bring forth nothing but ap- 
ples of Sodom and empty nuts. Schiller thus sings of Liber- 
ty, Virtue and God, 


“Ile who these three words no longer believes, 


’ 


Himself and mankind of all worth relieves,’ 


and the history of the world fully establishes it. 

There have been devotees of materialism in every age and 
among all people, but they have left nothing behind them 
but the ruins of a preceding culture and the slimy morasses 
of their own uncivilization. All the ancient monuments of 
human art, culture and science, are the monuments of reli- 
gions, of faith in immortality and in eternal salvation. From 
the primitive pagodas in India and the rocix temples of Ele- 
phantiasis, to the ruins of Nineveh and Persepolis, from Syria 
and Palestine to the pyramids and tombs of Egypt, from the 
temples of the gods of Greece to the gigantic works of ancient 
Rome, from the flourishing period of German art in the mid- 
dle ages to the modern restoration, from the old emperor 
Barbarrosa, the Red Beard, to the emperor William, the 
White Beard, from the temples of Montezuma in Mexico to 
the ancient art remains of Peru, everywhere we find the same 
demonstration ; it was only nations who were patrons of reli- 
gion, that were people of culture; only religious or ideal 
times were periods of refinement; the religions for thousands 
of years were the only factors and nurses of science, of the 
arts of architecture, statuary, music and poetry; and with 
the decline of religious faith was invariably all intellectual 
and artistic life borne to the grave. Greece had reached its 
acme of prosperity in the time of Pericles, and just so far 
there prevailed faith in the world of ideas, which the old 
Olympic heaven represented. Then, when after Alexander 
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the Great, Eptcurus, the father of materialism, arose and 
Greece became Epicurean, that is, materialistic, then the an- 
cient glory of Greece tottered and fell like a tree whose vital 
sap is destroyed, and Greece became the prey of the Romans, 
who, until then, were a religious people, at least a people be- 
lieving in ideas and animated with high and ennobling 
thoughts. But they cherished those views only until after 
the times of Augustus, when the father of Roman material- 
ism, Lucretius, and many of his followers, extended this 
false philosophy, through which Rome was thoroughly cor- 
rupted. This wretched condition of things endured until 
Rome was beaten down by the blows of the German races, 
who at that time were disposed towards Christianity, as the 
Goths, or if heathen, were yet a proportionally moral, vigor- 
ous and enterprising people, and continued so until infidelity, 
at the end of the last and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
ceutury, also blasted the sturdy German oak. FREDERICK 
THE GREAT, though himself an unbeliever, yet had a high re- 
spect for genuine piety; his best generals, Ziethen, Schmettau, 
Schwerin, as well as a large majority of the Prussian people, 
were Christians. Toa flatterer, who congratulated him upon 
the prevalence of infidelity in the country, Frederick replied, 
that he would cheerfully lose a finger, if he could leave to 
his successor the people cherishing the same faith which he 
had inherited from his father. 

The times of the WaRs FOR LIBERTY were also times of reli- 
gious and ideal animation. The poets and cultivators of the 
German nation, as Schenkendorf, Kiérner, Stein, Ernst Mor- 
itz Arndt, John and others, were religious characters. It is 
only necessary to allude to Father Arndt’s song, “Where is 
the German’s fatherland?” According to him, Germany 
only ceases where Germans cease to sing praises to God, in 
heaven. Let us also bring to mind his dying hymn, “Now 
go forth and dig my grave,” wherein he says, 

*‘O weep not for me, for my Saviour I’ve found; 
My heart full of sin, heave [ hid in that wound, 
From which streams of mercy have flowed o’er the world 
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To wash sinners clean from pollution with blood. 
Weep not! my Redeemer, He lives and He reigns, 
His grace has released me from satan’s dread chains. 
To suffer and doubt is of mortals the lot, 

But infinite love says, believe and fear not.’’ 


Not one of these men was a materialist. Among the German 
heroes of modern times, the Emperor WILLIAM, BIsMARcK, 
Roon, Motrkg, and many of the best generals are truly pious, 
or at least religious men, and the Emperor recently uttered 
a truly imperial word, when the church was consecrated 
which he built in commemoration of his rescue from the at- 
tempt made upon his life in 1860. ‘It is my desire,” said he, 
“that in this church may be preached the faith of the Son of 
God, who has come from heaven, but which at the present 
day is denied. I hold firmly to the faith in a crucified Re- 
deemer, and shall feel myself happy in my government so 
long as my people continue faithful to this doctrine.” 

It was only such Spartans as believed in the gods and in 
an Elysium after death, who could die a heroic death for 
their country with Leonidas, but when this faith declined, 
Sparta herself went down. 

A people who have abandoned their religious ideas may 
indeed flourish for a while, and even develop a rich culture, 
but they are only like bees who in the fruitless winter con- 
sume the honeyed treasures gathered in the fruitful sammer; 
if this food is exhausted, and a new summer does not follow, 
they must perish. 

WHat EFFECT MUST AND WILL THE GENERAL PREVALENCE OF 
MATERIALISM PRODUCE? Surely one corresponding to its nature, 
material, sensuous, unspiritual. A man must lose all sELr- 
RESPECT, when he has lost all faith in his soul and immortal- 
ity, and believes that he has originated from the decomposed 
substance of preceding races, and will return to the same con- 
dition. Such a faith cannot develop any ennobling concep- 
tions, any high moral purpose, any intellectual energy, but it 
must lead,to the morass of grossly material aspirations and 
sensuous enjoyments. If the materialistic fundamental prin- 
ciple, THAT SELF-LOVE IS THE ONLY MORAL REQUIREMENT, should 
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become prevalent, then there perishes all social life, all affec- 
tion and friendship—the tender and sacred family ties would 
be torn asunder—society and mankind would be a menagerie 
of wild beasts let loose; might would be the right, main 
force would be the law, barbarous power would take the 
place of refinement, and brute authority would sway its tyr- 
annical sceptre over the people, as some melancholy examples 
of modern times fully demonstrate. 

If that faith should prevail, that we have no God over us 
and no divine voice of conscience in us; if faith in the here- 
after,—in a moral government of the world,—in a righteous 
retribution is annihilated, there is no power on earth, and 
mere science least of all, to deter men from vice and to incite 
them to virtue. And if there is superadded to this the ma- 
terialistic doctrine, that man is not a spiritual personality,— 
is not a moral being,—that he has no soul, that there is no 
freedom of will, that man is nothing but a coarse machine 
driven by blind natural force, so that he is not responsible 
for his actions, then all the supports of morality are broken 
down, all hindrances removed, all sluices opened, and the del- 
uge of perfect animalization, of unbridled carnal gratification 
will rush in and produce universal desolation. Then will 
not only the churches be closed, and the marriage and family 
institution be broken down, but no courts of justice, no 
prisons would exist; nothing but lunatic asylums would be 
wanted then, and the whole world would be one grand insti- 
tution for the insane. But let us permit the curtain before 
this picture todrop! May God in his mercy preserve us 
from the realization of it! But may also every indivual ex- 
ert his influence to avert this imminent peril from our gener- 
ation and from posterity ! 
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ARTICLE V. 


FARADAY, THE SCIENTIST AND CHRISTIAN. 
By Rev. Pumar M. Bixir, A. M., Professor of Physics and Astronomy 
in Pennsylvania College. 

Michael Faraday died in 1867, in his seventy-sixth year. 
Soon after his death there appeared in public print numerous 
sketches of his life, character and work; prominent among 
them that of Professor Auguste De la Rive. A full biogra- 
phy in two large volumes, containing much of his journal 
and correspondence, came from the pen of Dr. Bence Jones. 
We have his portrait as a man of science drawn by Professor 
Tyndall. Soon afterwards J. H. Gladstone, Ph. D., F. R.S., 
gave to the public a small volume of great interest, contain- 
ing the story of his life; study of his character; fruits of his 
experience ; his method of working; the value of his dis- 
coveries ; and, in an appendix, a list of his honorary fellow- 
ships, ete. This last is a small volume of little more than 
two hundred pages, and it was whilst reading it, soon after 
its publication in America, that the thought occurred of call- 
ing attention to the combination in Faraday which it reveals 
of a ripe Christian faith with a true scientific spirit and 
knowledge. The suggestion was strengthened by the con- 
sciousness of the prevailing impression, that scientific inves- 
tigations are antagonistic to religious belief and have a strong 
tendency to materialism ; and by a desire to contribute some- 
thing towards weakening that impression, especially in the 
strong form in which it is generally stated. There is ground 
for the confession, that they do seem to have a tendency in 
that direction. There is, without a doubt, a tide of material- 
ism sweeping along, both in Europe and America, which any 
observant man may see. Scientists have helped, and are 
helping to swell this tide. But this cannot be said of all. 
Nor can it be said, that scientific pursuits necessarily or in- 
evitably lead to such results. In confirmation of this, it is 
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enough to point to Professor Faraday, a giant among scien- 
tists, and yet a man who never found his science interfering 
with, or leading him away from his religious faith. It is in 
the double aspect of a Scientist and a Christian and the har- 
mony existing between the two, that he will be viewed now. 
The facts are drawn largely from the short biography of him 
by J. IL. Gladstone, which suggested the subject. 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


The following briefly stated, are the chief points: 

He was born in 1791 in the neighborhood of Manchester 
Square, London. He became an errand boy in a book store 
when thirteen years of age. The next year he was taken as 
an apprentice, when he had the opportunity of looking “at 
the -inside as well as the outside of the books” he handled ; 
and, availing himself of the advantage of his position, he fed 
on such intellectual food as ‘Watts’ Improvement of the 
Mf*nd,” Mrs. Marcet’s “Conversations on Chemistry,” and the 
article on “Electricity” in the Encyclopedia Brittannica. 
Through these, and the natural bent of his mind, he became 
interested in science, and whenever possible attended the lec- 
tures of Tatum and Sir Humphry Davy, taking copious 
notes. In 1813 he became Davy’s assistant in the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, not confining himself however to 
the mere discharge of his duties in that capacity, but devot- 
ing his spare time to arranging the mineralogical collection, 
extracting sugar from beet-root, and such other work as 
evinced at once the embryo scientist. In less than a year 
afterward he became Davy’s amanuensis in his travels, for a 
year and a half, through France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
and Holland, extending his knowledge of men and things, 
and receiving a fresh impulse to his mental activity. On his 
return he was advanced to a higher position in the Royal In- 
stitution. In 1816 he began lecturing before philosophical 
societies, and contributing articles to scientific journals. 
This he continued to do in connection with his laborious and 
incessant researches for more than half a century. “The 
Royal Society Catalogue,” says Gladstone, “gives under the 
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name of Faraday a list of one hundred and fifty-eight papers, 
published in various scientific magazines or learned Transac- 
tions. Many of these communications are doubtless short, 
but ashort philosophical paper often represents a large amount 
of brain-work; a score of them are the substance of his Fri- 
day evening discourses; while others are lengthy treatises, 
the records of long and careful investigations; and the list 
includes the thirty series of his “Experimental Researches in 
Electricity.” These extended over a period of twenty-seven 
years, and were afterward reprinted from the ‘Philosophical 
Trausactions,’ and form three goodly volumes, with 3430 
numbered paragraphs—one of the most marvelous monu- 
ments of intellectual work, one of the rarest treasure-houses 
of newly-discovered knowledge, with which the world has 
ever been enriched.” 
AS A SCIENTIST. 

Faraday’s merits are unquestioned. Ie has been called, 
and justly too, “the prince of investigators ;” and it is in the 
line of original investigation that a scientist most deservedly 
wins a name. His achievements are to be tested not simply 
“by a money standard, nor by their immediate adaptation to 
the necessities or conveniences of life.” The character of 
many of them is such, that their practical value will be seen 
only in the future. But whether they were practical or not 
was no special concern of his. His energies were devoted to 
the search after Nature’s truths, and he persistently asked 
questions of her for the sake of the truths themselves, and 
not because her answers might be applied to the various pur- 
poses of human life. His one aim above all others was dis- 
covery. Says our biographer: 

“His favorite paths of study seem to wander far enough 
from the common abodes of human thought or the require- 
ments of ordinary life. He became familiar, as no man ever 
was, with the varied forces of magnetism and electricity, 
heat and light, gravitation and galvanism, chemical affinity 
and mechanical motion; but he did not seek to ‘harness the 
lightnings,’ or to chain those giants and make them grind 
like Samson in the prison house.” In addition to his inves- 
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tigations, he also did the main work in systematizing the re- 
sults attained, as may be seen from the following statement : 
“When he began to investigate the different sciences, they 
might be compared to so many separate countries with im- 
passable frontiers, different languages and laws, and various 
weights and measures; but when he ceased they resembled 
rather a brotherhood of states, linked together by a commu- 
nity of interest and of speech, and a federal code; and in 
bringing about this unification no one had so great a share 
as Faraday himself.” 

Moreover, whilst the application of science to practical 
purposes was not raised to the dignity of an aim with Fara- 
day, he nevertheless was always ready, when ealled upon, to 
undertake investigations of this nature himself; to pass judg- 
ment upon the inventions of others; and to exhibit useful 
inventions before the members of the Royal Fnstitution. He 
thus combined his wonderful talent for research with a skill 
in turning the results of his researches to practical use. 
There is a temptation to dwell upon his work in both these 
fields. But why do it? It would be a pleasant task to de- 
fend his reputation as a scientist, but there is no assailant. 
His merits are acknowledged beyond the shadow of a eavil. 
It is for this reason that he serves so well the purpose of this 
paper. For it is the habit of those, who have drifted to ma- 
terialism, and who assail divine revelation, to question the 
scientifie standing of those who have not drifted with them ; 
but Faraday is beyond their questioning. The judgment of 
the scientific world has been passed upon him in the honor- 
ary degrees conferred ; in the fellowships to which he has 
been elected; in the estimate of his merits by competent 
critics; and in the authority which its acknowledged repre- 
sentatives attach to the results of his researches. Thrice 
was he honored with the degree of Doctor, receiving the 
D. C. L. from Oxford, Ph. D. from Prague, and LL. D. from 
Cambridge. From 1823 to 1864, scarcely a single year passed 
that some learned society did not bring to him the tribute 
of their honorary fellowship, and in some years he was thus 
honored four or five times. Altogether he received ninety- 
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five titles and marks of merit; and it is no wonder that a 
letter was once addressed to him as “PRoressor MICHAEL 
Farapay, Member of all Academies of Science, London.” In 
periodicals, and text-books, and indeed every where, his in- 
vestigations are quoted with a confidence that tell at once of 
his princely rank as a scientist. 


AS A CHRISTIAN, 


Faraday’s sincerity was never doubted. He belonged to “that 
long line of scientific men, beginning with the savants of the 
East, who have brought to the Redeemer the gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh of their adoration.” At the age of thirty 
he united with the Church, connecting himself with that 
band of Christians in England, so little known, called the 
Sandemanians. Their theology is closely allied to that of 
the Puritans, though they “concede greater deference to 
their elders, and attach more importance to the Lord’s Sup- 
per than is usual among the Puritan churches.” The preach- 
ing was done by the elders, who were unpaid men; and Far- 
aday was soon elected an elder and preached often. 

Without entering into particulars as to their doctrines and 
customs, let us hasten to look at Faraday as a Christian be- 
liever. It is refreshing to contemplate him in this light, 
especially in view of the contrast we find between him and 
his successor, Professor Tyndall. The one we will find an 
humble confessor of the very same faith, which the other 
contemns, and opposes with the deepest bitterness. 

M. Dumas says of Faraday in his Eloge Historique: “Fi- 
delity to his religious faith, and the constant observance of 
the moral law, constitute the ruling characteristics of his 
life. Doubtless his firm belief in that justice on high which 
weighs all our merits, in that sovereign goodness which 
weighs all our sufferings, did not inspire Faraday with his 
great discoveries, but it gave him the straightforwardness, 
the self-respect, the self-control, and the spirit of justice 
which enabled him to combat evil fortune with boldness, 
and to accept prosperity without being puffed up.” 

Whilst Faraday had a clear conception of the intimate 
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relation existing between the physical forces and the Supreme 
Intelligence, yet he seems to have made it a rule to say, in 
his public lectures at least, little about it. The Rev. Pro- 
fessor Pritchard says of him in his “Analogies in the Progress 
of Nature and Grace :” “This great and good man never ob- 
truded the strength of his faith upon those whom he publicly 
addressed ; upon principle, he was habitually reticent on such 
topics, because he believed they were ill suited for the or- 
dinary assemblages of men. Yet on more than one occasion 
when he had been discoursing on some of the magnificent 
pre-arrangements of Divine Providence so lavishly scattered 
in nature, I have seen him struggle to repress the emotion 
which was visibly striving for utterance: and then, at the 
last, with one single far-reaching word, he would just hint 
at his meaning rather than express it. On such occasions 
he only who had ears to hear could hear.” 

But sometimes he would do more than merely hint at such 
thoughts, especially in his more familiar lectures to the 
cadets at Woolwich. In conversation, also, he felt more free, 
and has been known to express his wonder that any one 
should fail to recognize the constant traces of design; and in 
his writings there occur sometimes such passages as the fol- 
lowing: “When I consider the multitude of associated forces 
which are diffused through nature—when I think of that 
calm and tranquil balancing of their energies which enables 
elements most powerful in themselves, most destructive to 
the world’s creatures and economy, to dwell associated to- 
gether and be made subservient to the wants of creation, I 
rise from the contemplation more than ever impressed with 
the wisdom, the beneficence, and grandeur beyond our lan- 
guage to express, of the Great Disposer of all!” 

Evidence of his views might be multiplied, both from what 
he himself says and from what others say of him. From 
whatever source the evidence comes, it all unites in revealing 
Faraday to us as a humble Christian believer, decided in his 
faith, but usually reticent except when some opportune occa- 
sion presented itself, such as a private conversation or a 
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preaching appointment before his own people. Though he 
found nothing in his scientific investigations to weaken bis 
religious faith but much to confirm it, yet he seemed to make 
it a rule to keep the two distinct. In his scientific lectures 
and writings it was not often that he introduced matters of 
Christian belief; and in his preaching it was just as seldom 
that he used his science, and then only well-known facts by 
way of illustration. But distinct as they seem to have been 
kept, the Scientist and the Christian dwelt in perfect har- 
mony in the same individual. As one grew in strength of 
mind and in the knowledge of material things, the other 
grew in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Instead of there being any clashing, there was 
a reciprocal helpful action from one to the other; and when 
Faraday died “there was a philosopher less ou earth, and a 
saint more in heaven.” 
CONCLUSION. 

History is constantly appealed to for the purpose of estab- 
lishing or refuting prevalent views, and its testimony, when 
correctly given and clearly understood, is accepted as conclu- 
sive. In view of this we have appealed to the life of Michael 
Faraday to show, that there is no real antagonism between 
true science and religion; and we regard the evidence given 
as clear and decisive. No one can deny his high rank as a 
Scientist, and no one can impeach his faith and practice as a 
Christian. 

Even Professor Tyndall, who would gladly enroll him 
among the opponents of Christianity, can find nothing in 
Faraday’s religious views to justify him in doing so. But 
Professor Tyndall has a happy faculty of accounting for what 
he is pleased to regard the superstition of those whose scien- 
tific claims are unquestionable. Professor Agassiz, for in- 
stance, is looked upon by the advocates of the Evolution hy- 
pothesis as a great obstacle in their way, inasmuch as they 
must accord to him a leading position as a Naturalist ; and 
yet they find him bearing down upon their views with all 
the weight of his authoritative influence. How shall the 
Obstacle be removed? Professor Tyndall comes to the rescue ; 
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and with a cool assurance, belonging to few, lets in only a 
single ray of light, and lo! it @isappears. The pathway, so 
far as Agassiz is concerned, is unobstructed. Agassiz, for- 
sooth, did not arrive at his conclusions through a process of 
reasoning in the light of his own scientific knowledge; but, 
according to Professor Tyndall, was led to them by what Her- 
bert Spencer would call the “theological bias.” In Tyndall’s 
address before the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at its last meeting in Belfast, in speaking of 
Agassiz, there occurs this remark: “Sprung from a race of 
theologians, this celebrated man combated to the last the 
theory of natural selection.” Ah! there it is. “Sprung from 
a race of Theologians’ —that cuts the gordian knot. 

Likewise in the case of Faraday, Tyndall! could, doubtless, 
find .an answer to the question, how such a great scientist 
could also be such a firm adherent of the Christian religion. 
A man that could so cunningly solve the mystery in refer- 
ence to Agassiz would not find his wits failing him here. 
Faraday was the son of Christian parents. Knowing this, 
there would be ground enough for Tyndall to give some such 
characteristic auswer as the following: “Brought up in the 
simple faith of his father, Faraday, in the simplicity of his 
heart, never questioned its truth, and never departed from 
it.” It would not do to give him credit for firm and decided 
convictions ; it is easier to imply that he inherited it. The 
truth is, that, whilst Faraday did receive his earliest religious 
impressions in the midst of the little community of the San- 
demanians, he did not unite with them in a formal profession 
of faith till he was nearly thirty years of age; and then only 
after a careful examination of their doctrines. Says Gladstone: 
“of his spiritual history up to that period (his thirtieth year 
of age) little is known, but there seems to be good grounds 
for believing that be did not accept the religion of his fathers 
without a conscientious inquiry into its trath. It would be 
difficult to conceive of his acting otherwise.” Tyndall has 
written the life of Faraday, but he views him only as a man 
of science, and gives that title to his book. Can it be that he 
found it distasteful to look at the other side of his character; 
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or was it because he regarded that an innocent weakness, and 
therefore passed it by. : 

But be that as it may, the truth remains clear, that it is 
not only possible but an easy matter for science and religion 
to go hand in hand in the same individual. The example we 
have been considering shows this plainly. And from this 
specific case we make only a just inference when we state, 
that the same muy be said of them everywhere. Christianity 
has nothing to fear from Science ; Science has nothing to fear 
from Christianity. On the contrary they co-operate with 
each other in the search for and spread of truth; and when 
there appears to be a conflict, it is only apparent, and results 
rather from a misapprehension or perversion than from any 
real antagonism. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding the sweeping assertions 
about the unbelief and opposition to the Christian religion of 
those engaged in scientific pursuits, it is doubtful whether 
there is any greater proportion of them taking this stand 
than of any other class of learned men. Indeed it is seldom 
that the scientist enters the conflict, but others take the re- 
sults of his investigations and seek to use them as weapons 

against Christianity. And when we do find one stepping 
bey ond his bounds into the areua of metaphysics or theology, 
it becomes apparent at once that he is out of his sphere, his 
strength becomes weakness, and he is invariably worsted in 
the use of weapons he knows not how to wield. There is no 
better example of this than Professor Tyndall—the man who 
denies to theologians the right to discuss scientific truths, 
but who claims for himself perfect freedom in the field of 
theology. He has done good service in science and is a power 
there, but feeble elsew here. 

But notwithstanding the fact, that few scientists engage 
in controversies not pertaining to their special line of work, 
there is the wide-spread opinion prevailing, that they are, 
above all others in the present day, the foes of Christianity. 
The results of their researches are used by others in the in- 
terests of materialism, and they themselves are made to bear 
the burden of censure. It would be well if all this were cor- 
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rected, for it is doing harm, especially among young men. 
They get the impression, that as scientific truth advances re- 
ligious truth must give way; and as scientific truth has all 
the charms of progress about it and carries with it the flavor 
of learning, while religious truth continues in “the old 
paths,” is so much a matter of simple faith, and has nothing 
in its nature to minister to the pride of the human heart, 
they accept what science is said to teach on disputed points, 
and thus swell the ranks of unbelief. These young men are 
soon to become the influential men of the country; and it 
would be well to guard them against that current of sensa- 
tionalism and positivism, which is certain to end in material- 
ism. Their scientific education should be in the hands of 
safe men—men who believe God’s revealed word, and who, 
whilst they do not obtrude, are ever ready to drop a word, 
showing the harmony between the Scriptures and any scien- 
tific truth that may be under consideration. 

We repeat that, from the example we have been reviewing 
and the thoughts associated with it, there is nothing incon- 
gruous in a man being engaged in the pursuits of science 
and at the same time being a devout Christian believer ; that 
scientists receive more than a just share of censure for the 
materialistic tendencies of the age; and that young men 
should be impressed with the truth, that a love for science 
does not involve a renunciation of faith in Bible truth. 


ARTICLE VL. 


THE CONSERVATION OF OUR CHURCH’S HISTORY.* 
By Rev. M. Sureceicu, A. M., Whitemarsh, Pa. 
Members and Friends of the Lutheran Historical Society : 


Within the memory of the present generation, you might 
have seen a poor young man persevering against remarkable 





*An Addrsss delivered before “The Historical Society of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in the United States of America,’’ at its thirty-sec- 
ond Anniversary, held in Baltimore, May 29th, 1875. 
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discouragements, while, for days that were numbered by the 
hundreds, he glided over the surface of the waters, sleeping 
by night upon the wild shores, beneath his inverted batteau, to 
enable him to sketch and then commit to canvas the varied 
scenery of a grand river stretching for thousands of miles 
away through the heart of a continent. Multitudes in dif- 
ferent lands were subsequently entertained and delighted on 
viewing the result, as combined in a panoramic exhibition 
no less than three miles in extent. Yow stand to-day on a 
grander stream than “the father of waters,” and you may all 
contribute to the delineating of a picture that shall prove 
far more instructive and enduring than was Banvard’s Pan- 
orama. That stream is the progress of the Church—your 
own Church—and that delineating is the portrayal of her 
history. That you feel an interest in that history must be a 
natural result or accompaniment of your love for the Church; 
and the growth of interest will be found to be in proportion 
to the increase of attachment. 

History in general is not only highly entertaining and sat- 
isfactory to the mind, but is at the same time exceedingly 
useful. By its records we are put in possession of vast stores 
of the knowledge and experience of those who have preceded 
us in the years and ages gone by. There was no small force, 
even when taken in a modified sense, in that outburst of 
Patrick Henry, that he had no light to guide him in the fu- 
ture except the experience of the past. With this accords 
Lord Bacon, who not only wrote the oft-quoted observation, 
that “reading makes a full man,” but also, that “histories 
make men wise.” 

The Great Author of our being, who perfectly knows how 
to adapt himself to our nature and necessities, has given us 
a prominent example, as to the value of history for human 
instruction, in the great record of his own revelation. Even 
in this incidental sense does that volume deserve to be styled 
“the Book of Books.” Nor is it only observable that the 
Bible is full of history, but it is equally true that the history 
of all time is full of materials illustrative of the Bible. Not 
one of you, it may be presumed, would be willing to have a 
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single page of the Church’s history, or of that of the world 
in general, stricken from the rolls of time; and should we 
not feel that the historical details of our own day and of our 
own Chureh are as important as those of any other to the 
rendering of a comprehensive view of the world’s historical 
picture? How often, on the contrary, must we vainly regret 
that so much that would be invaluable is now irrevocably 
lost! Who, for instance, would not be rejoiced beyond ex- 
pression, could we now recover a multitude of details, in acts 
and words and heart-throbs, as developed by the Reformation 
period, to be photographed before us for our learning and en- 
lightening, but which are now forever buried from our sight 
in the grave of the past! 

It was not without an evidently exalted purpose that it 
was solemnly enjoined upon the Israelites as a religious duty 
to keep in mind the providential dealings of Jehovah with 
his people. In Deuteronomy (8: 2,) it is written, “And 
thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God led 
thee these forty years in the wilderness.” All that was writ- 
ten from Moses down to Luke, and that has been produced 
from the day of Eusebius down to that of Neander, is full of 
precious lessons concerning God’s mercy toward our race, in 
the establishing and upbuilding of his Church ; and concern- 
ing the natural disposition of man on the one hand to err, 
and, on the other hand, of his capability of being renovated 
and elevated to a spiritual and heavenly life. 

Assuredly, he who would be largely benefited by a review 
of the long-continued history of Divine grace in the holy 
Church will find that he has an extensive and varied subject 
of study before him. It is also just as apposite to say that 
he who would contribute something valuable to the exten- 
sion or illustration of the Church’s history must have a heart 
in sympathy with the development of God’s cause in the 
world, and a hand that will not draw back from the weary 
details of labor. Your Society was organized for work; and 
this, like all other earnest work, requires application. Al- 
though you might not feel much inclined to covet the predi- 
cate Janus-faced, in the sense in which it is usually employed, 
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yet you will readily admit that in regard to our Church’s his- 
tory, we should, like Janus, have two faces—the one eagerly 
turned to the future with goodly expectation, and the other 
earnestly to the past for valuable instruction. 

But it is just here we meet with a fallacy, against which 
it is needful to guard. In history as in nature, and in the 
past as well as in the future, we find that— 


‘*’'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.”’ 


We do well to endow our professorships of Ecclesiastical 
History and of Biblical History ; but our consistency would 
suffer did we at the same time fail to direct our view upon 
that part of the traveled field which lies contiguous to the 
present. There are, doubtless, valuable lessons which our own 
eyes have beheld, and which God would have us not forget, 
but recall and study for our own improvement, and put upon 
record for the benefit of the generations to follow. 

Permit me, then, to solicit your attention this evening 
while dwelling on the general subject of ‘'T'nz ConsERVATION 
or ouR Cuurcn’ History. 


I. WE MAY AID IN CONSERVING OUR CHURCH’S HISTORY BY PRE- 
SERVING IT. 

Some one might inquire, 

1. Why should you be specially concerned to preserve your 
Church’s History ? 

We may first reply that it should be done for the same 
general reason that we should have ecclesiastical history at all. 
Moreover, the events now transpiring within the Church are 
just as legitimately a part of her history as were those of the 
Reformation period, or any other. The events of all periods 
have a claim to their places. The stream of history must be 
continuous, and so should also be its representation upon the 
chart of time. But considering still more closely the promi- 
nent—I will say, the superior—position which the Lutheran 
Church occupies in the eye of history, the facts in her life 
are simply invaluable. 

Here we might by some be confronted with the question, 
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Should we continue to have distinct or denominational divi- 
sions of the Church? It is hardly worth our while now to 
entertain inquiries of this kind. The alternative would, in 
our day, simply amount to having no Church at all. Then, 
since we must have a particular Church, shall we not feel 
that God has called us into the same, that it is our special 
duty to be interested in her continuance so long as he may 
have use for her separate organization, and that we should 
apply ourselves in keeping up a record of her life? This we 
owe not only to the Church that has nurtured us, and to oth- 
ers who shall come after us, but we owe it to ourselves. 

If we concede to Geethe that “a man need not be an architect 
to live in a house,” we may still insist that there is a stronger 
likelihood on the side of the architect that he will, other things 
being equal, find more genuine satisfaction and utility ina 
house of his own ideal than he could in another. It is true that 
we may occupy a position in the great temple of the Chris- 
tian Church, and be able specially to point to some particular 
mansion therein as the place of our own dwelling, while yet 
comparatively uninformed of the circumstances attending 
the erection of the edifice. But with how much more appre- 
ciation of the beauty and perfection of Zion may he be sup- 
posed to contemplate her goodly proportions who has care- 
fully dwelt upon the varied and wonderful divine providences 
and human experiences which have hitherto marked, to finite 
minds, the shaping of that holy structure! The more an in- 
dividual learns to know the features calling for admira- 
tion in his Church, the more he can admire them, an@ it is 
by no means a small consideration that he can look abroad 
and repeat, with pleasure to himself, and with benefit to oth- 
ers, the Psalmist’s observation, “This and that man was born 
in her;” and that he can intelligently and confidently direct 
the attention of others to pillar and appointment, as the an- 
cient Israelite could refer to the tabernacle, wherein all things 
were made according to the pattern showed to Moses in the 
mount. 
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2. Who should attend to the work of preserving our 
Church’s history ? 

We would all be glad to enjoy the advantages of a thor- 
oughly collected history of the Church ; but who shall take 
care of the materials needful for the realizing of our desire ? 
We should do this work ourselves—all should help to do it. 
This answer is pertinent, because in the nature of the case 
we can do this service better than others can ; and, further- 
more, because if we should manifest so little concern as to 
neglect, then who could reasonably be expected to manifest 
sufficient interest? Some others have given us proof enough 
that they can overlook, and disparage, and detract. We 
have, for instance, long been intoning our complaint over 
Buck’s Theological Dictionary. Take a later example, which 
has occurred even since the recent convention of the World’s 
Evangelical Alliance, held in New York, when men of differ- 
ent branches of Christ’s Church, and from widely separated 
lands, came together in testimony of mutual love. <A vol- 
ume embracing the proceedings has been issued. One of our 
own brethren of the General Synod delivered an address 
before the Alliance, introducing the same with a deserved 
tribute to the late Dr. Schmucker, in whose stead he had 
been called to speak, crediting the departed Doctor with a 
large share of honor in calling into existence that same or- 
ganization of the Evangelical Alliance. But that was too 
good to let pass. When the address appeared in the Alliance 
Volume, what must have been your surprise to see that the 
editoe must needs, in the magnitude of his wisdom, add an 
asterisk pointing to a foot-note, in which the truth in the 
Address is attempted to be set aside by flat contradiction, 
amounting to nothing less than a direct perversion of fact. 
Why was not that note first shown to our representatives in 
the management of said organization? Ah, that might have 
defeated the ends for which the invidious note was conceived 
and committed to the submissive types. If it is true, as 
“Poor Richard” words it for us, that 





“He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive, 


” 
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then, no doubt, the plain lesson of inference, no less than of 
experience, is, that if we desire our beloved Church fairly 
represented on the page of history that is yet to be written, 
we must see to the work for ourselves. And the Lutheran 
Church, that has occupied so great a breadth in the world’s 
highway, and has given to the world the great authors and 
authorities in this same branch of ecclesiastical lore in mod- 
ern times, has surely not so far degenerated among the grand 
expansions of this Wesfern Land, as not to be able to furnish 
the heads and the hands for a worthy continuation of labor 
in the same line of literary service. 

While we, as a Church, in this country, were laboring un- 
der the heavy drawback of being limited to a tongue different 
from the national language, others took the advantage of 
ridiculing us. Those days are well-nigh past, but the absurd 
habit appears to have become so deeply seated in the nature 
of some that they seem to think it fine sport to continue the 
worn-out platitudes of their great-grandfathers. Even to 
this day are the petty blunders—intentional or uninten- 
tional—concerning our name and doctrines, not quite laid 
aside. I must say that I have more than once been strongly 
tempted to suspect that there was in not a little of this man- 
ifested ignorance more than « more tinge of insincere affecta- 
tion. How it can be possible for liberally educated men to 
be in fact so ignorant, I can hardly, for the credit of their 
own knowledge, conceive. But we have come, I trust, toa 
period when we will no longer quietly submit to these things. 
Burke’s adage has it that “there is a limit at which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue.” . 

I happen to know of a few incidents in which some of our 
brethren have stood up like men, and given lessons that, 
like some good medicines, may have been bitter at the first, 
but decidedly wholesome at the last. For instance: scarcely 
a decade of years ago, a little episode occurred at the house 
of one of my neighboring brethren in the goodly State of 
New Jersey. In the same commonwealth is an old theolo- 
gical institution. During a particular vacation, there sallied 
forth from the same, as a colporteur, a certain student—a 
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down-easter, from “the land of steady habits.” Arriving at 
our brother’s village, he struck for the parsonage, which he 
had learned was that of a Lutheran minister, the preacher of 
the church whose eligible location and lofty steeple made it 
a prominent object to a stranger. The young gentleman, 
moreover, approached that sunny domicile with the view of 
spending the whole night there. Proceeding at once to suit 
the action to the purpose, he moved to lay aside his extra 
wrappings; but even before his coat was yet fairly off he be- 
gan ou this wise: “Well, I suppose, then you are a Lutheran 
minister.” An answer in the affirmative received, he con- 
tinued, “I have called in to make some inquiries about you 
Lutherans. Let me see, what do the Lutherans believe? Or, 
what is your, ah”—? The spell of hesitation was happily 
broken thus, by the sprightly interposition of the talented 
lady presiding in that parsonage: “My dear, I suppose he 
wants to know what the Lutheran hobby is.” “Yes,” said 
the student, “that is what I was trying to get at.” The 
minister then responded “We Lutherans are hardly so for- 
tunate as some churches, who have their little hobbies ;” then 
weut on designating a few of the diminutive hobbies which 
some denominations—including the young man’s own—were 
riding to death; and continued, but that if the Lutherans 
must have a hobby too, he would say it was the great central 
doctrine of the Gospel—Justification by faith alone. The 
student, who was by this time beginning to wilt, made an- 
swer that he thought that was a pretty good hobby. The 
parson of that parsonage did not, however, choose to stop at 
this point, but remarked that he thought the colporteur was 
himself even more of a Lutheran than the something else 
which he professed to be. The new friend did not know 
about that. The minister replied, “Half the books you are 
studying down there in your seminary are Lutheran books. 
The young man, who had come in to learn concerning Lu- 
therans did not know about that either—thought not. Next 
came one test after another, as the student was regularly cat- 
echised concerning prominent text-books and books of refer- 
ence employed in his institution, until a grand array of titles 
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and talent, piety and profundity, had been marshaled before 
his wondering eyes, by his own admissions. His wings of 
wax, like those of poor Icarus, were melted off. By this 
time he began to think that really he was not very far from 
being a Lutheran himself, and remarked to our brother min- 
ister, in awkward, stammering, apologetic phrase, “Down 
at our seminary, we think Luther a great man—we think a 
great deal of Luther.” And now, do not forget the lesson, 
that if you would have your Church’s history cared for, you 
must yourselves not deny it your unstinted care. Give your 
neighbors something slightly significant as the signature of 
John Hancock, and they will ere long come to read it with- 
out spectacles. If there may be seen some method even in 
madness, doubtless we ought to show good sense in our 
sanity. 

We, therefore, pronounce it a mark of wisdom that there 
exists such a society as that in whose behalf you are assem- 
bled here this evening. Here is an opportunity for all to 
combine their labors. Thirty-two years ago,—on the 25th 
day of May, 1843,—here in this same city of Baltimore, im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the General Synod, and 
in pursuance of a call for the purpose, a goodly number of 
friends came together to organize this Society. Our lament- 
ed brother and father, the Rev. Prof. 5. 5. Schmucker, D. D., 
was then chosen President, and continued in the same posi- 
tion until his death, soon after the last meeting of the So- 
ciety—a period of thirty years. 

The founders of this organization clearly and comprehen- 
sively stated their design in the first article of the Constitu- 
tion: “The object of this Society shall be to make a collec- 
tion of the published writings of Lutheran Ministers and 
Laymen in America. whether original or translated ; to pro- 
cure, as far as possible, the Minutes of all the Synods trom 
their organization, the printed proceedings of all special Con- 
ferences, Church Councils, and other Ecclesiastical Conven- 
tions, together with regular files of the periodicals published 
under the patronage of our Church ; decisions in Chancery, 
charters of corporate institutions, constitutions of individual 
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Churches, legal reports relating to church property, and, in 
general, to co!lect all publications, manuscripts and facts, 
that tend to throw light on the history of the Lutheran 
Church in this country.” As showing that the Society has 
not been without fruit, [ desire to say that the present efli- 
cient Curator, who attends to his duties as a work of love, 
informs me that the articles now comprising the collection, 
stored up in the Library-room of the Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg, are as follows: Bound volumes, 348; pam- 
plets, exclusive of minutes, 492; manuscripts, 38; synodical 
minutes, 910; and miscellaneous contributions, such as pho- 
tographs of ministers, churches, etc., tracts, programmes, cat- 
alogues, ete., 100. Although some one might say that in 
thirty-two years the Society ought to have accomplished 
more, it is at least matter for no little gratulation that so 
much has been done. Here are 1888 articles, to which the 
historian may resort to good profiting; and we believe that 
this degree of success will stimulate to more rapid aceumu- 
lation in the years to come. 

You might even acknowledge that this Society should not 
be regarded as having existed in vain, had it accomplished 
no more than to elicit, in the past years of its existence, the 
nine valuable Anniversary Addresses with which it has from 
time to time been favored. A mere rehearsal of these is sug- 
gestive of patient research, skillful combination, and abundant 
instruction. 

The first contribution in this series was pronounced before 
the Society, at the meeting of the General Synod held in 
Philadelphia, on the 17th of May, A. D. 1845, by the Rev. 
Prof. 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., at whose feet many of us once 
sat to receive the treasures of his richly stored mind. Tis 
subject was “The Patriarchs of American Lutheranism.” 
The production was requested by the Society for publication, 
and soon afterward appeared in pamphlet form. It was in 
1851 included in a book of the Author’s—“The American 
Lutheran Church.” 

The second address was given by Rev. W. M. Reynolds, 
D. D., in New York, May 18th, 1848; on ‘The Karly His- 
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tory of the Swedish Lutherans on the Delaware. It was 
subsequently extended, and committed to print in the Evan- 
gelical Review, October, 1849. 

The third oceasion of the Society's being served with an 
address was at Winchester, Va., May 25th, 1853, when Rev. 
Prof. C. F. Schaeffer, D. D., spoke on “The Present Transi- 
tion-State of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States.” It is to be regretted that this production was not 
given to the press, nor secured for the archives of the Society 
as requested. 

The fourth discourse to which the Association has listened 
was presented by Rev. G. Diehl, D. D., May, 19th, 1857, at 
Reading, Pa., under the title of “The Practical Influence of 
Religious History.” It appeared as an article in the Review, 
in July of the same year. 

The fifth address before the Society was spoken by Prof. 
M. L. Stoever, LL. D., on “The Patriarchs of the Lutheran 
Church from Halle,” at Lancaster, Pa., May 7th, 1862; and 
was issued in the Review, April, 1864. 

The sixth discourse was delivered by Rev. J. G. Morris, 
D. D., on “The Literature of the Lutheran Church in the 
United States,” before the Society’s anniversary meeting at 
York, Pa., May 7th, 1864, and may be read in the July num- 
ber of the Review for that year. 

The seventh favor in this line was heard from Rev. Prof. 
S. W. Harkey, D. D., at Fort Wayne, Ind., on the 18th of 
May, 1866. The subject was “The Early History of the Lu- 
theran Church in Illinois.” The Address was published in 
the Review in the succeeding October. 

The eighth time that the anniversary was marked by a 
publie address, occurred in the City of Washington, May 
14th, 1869, when Rev. H. N. Pohlman, D. D., read a paper 
on “The German Colony and Lutheran Church at Waldobor- 
ough, in Maine.” This production is found in the Review of 
July, in the same year. 

The ninth discourse was prepared by Rev. F. W. Conrad, 
D. D., on “Church Problems Solved by Tlistory.” It was ut- 
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tered at Dayton, Ohio, on the 14th of June, 1871; and in 
the following October was printed in the Review. 

Were these Addresses now gathered into a book, they 
would form a very valuable volume, which all our people 
might well be glad to lay upon their centre-tables, us a work 
of reference and encouragement. 

The Society’s labors are needed to insure permanency as 
well as accessibility. Some of you know of a few individ- 
uals who have gathered respectable private collections of our 
Church’s literary productions in America. But in addition f 
to the uncertainty of life, it is to be feared that individuals 
may fail to make provision in proper time for the preserva- 
tion of their collections intact. These are liable to fall into 
hands in which the rarest gem is on a par with a patent-nos- 
trum almanac; and the result of much toil and treasure will 
be cast upon the four winds; or some invaluable pamphlet 
or manuscript, whose absence is preferred by the tidy house- ‘ 
wife to its dingy, coftee-colored presence, will gracefully 
ascend beyond the vision in smoke. We remember the 
pains and patience in this direction of several of our departed 
brethren; but we ask almost in vain to-day, “Where are 
their stores of precious things?” With the passing of each 
year, the old and scarce books, pamphlets, periodicals, manu- 
scripts, and treasures of all kinds belonging to the history of 
the Church, will become scarcer. Take, as an instance, the 
Minutes of our General Synod. Ask those gentlemen in this 
assembly, who are supposed to be best acquainted with such 
questions, how many complete files have been secured and pre- 
served to the present time, and you might be a little sur- 
prised if they should begin to count them up on their fingers. 
These things become scarce as they advance in age, and they 
rapidly rise in value as they fall in scarcity. We have al- 
most come to the last of those garrets of the fathers, into the 
darkness and dustiness of which, some of you were wont, in 
the years that are past, to ascend. 
Furthermore, 
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II, WE MAY AID IN CONSERVING OUR CHURCH’S HISTORY BY 
CONTRIBUTING THERETO. 

As “faith without works is dead,” so our historical mater- 
ials, without working them up, will perish. 

1. We should contribute to this work by gathering up and 
communicating items of fact. Ministers and church-officers 
may do much in this way by keeping accurate records. The 
doings of the present must be the history of the future. 
How glad should we be could we find a clue to some inter- 
esting things that have died with those who were immedi- 
ately connected with them! Hundreds of hands—yes, hands 
in hundreds of families throughout the Church, can give val- 
uable assistance in gathering up materials that would other- 
wise be irretrievably lost. An old book, pamphlet, almanac, 
newspaper, Manuscript, engraving, photograph, or something 
else, can be sent to your Curator; that it may by him be 
stored up and labeled, ready for the shaping hands of our 
“coming” historians. Let none think they can do little or 
nothing. One leaf of a tree may seem of very small conse- 
quence; and yet a// the multitude of leaves together, hold- 
ing out their hands to the winds, may level the grand 
oak—the growth of long centuries— prostrate upon the 
ground. In addition to looking into the old dusty piles 
and boxes in the garrets of the older families, you may 
keep your eyes open wherever you go. Let more do what a 
few are now doing—look through the old book-stores, and 
ransack second-hand book-stalls of the cities and out-of-the- 
way places, with the view of picking up some waif for our 
collection. I remember searching once many years, in all 
the cities into which I came, for a certain book, which had 
long before been published in Philadelphia. I almost de- 
spaired of ever possessing a copy. But, one day, wandering 
about, away up in the State of Vermont, I dropped into a 
little village book-store, and there, my eyes happened to fall 
on the very object. If old Briareus could have his hundred 
hands, why may not this body of our Society have its hun- 
dreds of eyes, to peer into every nook? Or, like that soldier 
seated upon one of the buttresses of the Gettysburg Monu- 
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ment, dictating the achievements wrought on that ground to 
History, who, in listening attitude and with stylus in hand, 
commits them to the imperishable record, so should we, but 
with a thousand tongues, convey the doings of our Zion in 
this land to the waiting ear of History. The most obscure 
individual may have the ability to supply something without 
which there would finally be a serious deficiency in the gen- 
eral account of the historical record. Every muscle or nerve 
in the physical frame is but a contribution to the perfecting of 
the body. To leave out portions of the finished work of the 
Divine Maker, would be like covering up the beautiful rose- 
window in the front of some temple of worship, or like strik- 
ing out some clustered column within, thus destroying the 
harmony of your perfected architecture. 

2. We may do much in the line of contributing by special 
application of the pen. Besides the careful keeping of 
Church records, how many of our ministers and laymen 
could write up important facts in the history of their own 
congregations, and jot down authenticated traditions still 
related by the aged, whose lips must necessarily soon close 
and may carry precious recitals with them into the silence of 
the grave! How many could sketch some beautiful charac- 
ter, either of young or old, that should be preserved for in- 
struction in righteousness; or, fix on paper the history of 
a Sunday-school ere its earliest laborers are quite all passed 
away; or, make note of some striking, pointed, or touching 
incident in some manner associated with our denominational 
history! Matter of this kind could be prepared in short, 
pithy articles for our church-papers or periodicals, or they 
might be committed to the care of your Society in manu- 
script, or in some cases a subject might warrant the attempt 
of presenting it in the form of a little book. Is there not 
some minister or layman who will undertake to continue the 
series of memoirs of eminent or faithful deceased ministers, 
from the point at which our untiring friend and brother, 
Professor Stoever, was called away from that valuable ser- 
vice? Have we not some well-informed person with a ready 
pen amongst us who will give us a book consisting of con- 
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densed biographical sketches of prominent Lutherans who 
have worthily filled public positions, in some way connected 
with the general or local government in this country, or have 
been known as scientists, teachers, publishers, editors, advo- 
cates, physicians, or who have in some noticeable way de- 
served for themselves a place in a record like that now sug- 
gested? What a field this would be for some intelligent, 
wide-awake young man to enter! I think it would not re- 
quire along time to find at least forty names on which he 
could go to work and make up his first volume. 

Then we must yet have the comprehensive historians. These 
will be discriminating and persevering individuals, who will 
take naught without careful investigation, and who will 
spare no pains to avail themselves of the gatherings which 
are the fruit of individual and concentrated effort. Possibly 
at this very moment there may be sitting within the circle 
that is crossed by my voice the boy who in coming years will 
apply his hand to this important work. Perhaps this very 
anniversary may afford the first-prompting. 

Again, 
III. WE MAY AID IN CONSERVING OUR CHURCH’S HISTORY BY DIs- 
TRIBUTING IT ABROAD. 

1. We should do our part to make known our history. 

Our people must come to know themselves ecclesiastically — 
or, as it is sometimes expressed, they must have a church con- 
sciousness,—before they come properly and thoroughly to re- 
spect themselves, and to command, as they have a right to 
do, the respect of others. Beloved brethren, did I attempt 
to shape my meaning into the form of an adage, I would try 
to round off the sentence in a style somewhat like this: ‘If 
we would have others come to grant us due respect, we shall 
soonest realize our desire when we learn to respect ourselves.’ 

How poorly have we thus far—if I may so speak—utilized 
the lives of our good men and women and children! Oh, 
how modest have we been in regard to telling our own story! 
How little have we in this line, produced and distributed 
abroad, as the fruit of almost two and a half centuries of a 
history in this country! Whose are the biographies we 
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usually meet with on the centre-tables of our families? How 
seldom those of our own! What have we in our Sunday- 
school libraries, setting forth the virtues of the eminently 
pious? How rarely anything to remind the reader that the 
fragrance thence exhaling was ever contracted from the gar- 
ments of Lutheran Christians. Even when the subjects 
have belonged to us, they are usually so manipulated by 
others as to suppress all suspicion that they ever rejoiced in 
the Lutheran name, or that the Lutheran Church through- 
out the world may regard these very subjects among her 
treasured jewels. Thus is there a deep impression made 
upon the minds of our children, from their earliest ability to 
read, that the good Christians and the pious children,—the 
people both old and young,—who were eminent in love and 
obedience to the Lord, belonged to some other Church than 
theirown. Let a deeper interest be awakened in this So- 
ciety ; and let this Society, in its turn, send out a reflex in- 
fluence that shall call forth more determined efforts to put 
into our schools and families such books as shall exhibit 
the manifold displays of God’s grace, as it has for hundreds 
of years been witnessed in the lives of Lutherans. Tell it 
to our people, and everywhere around, that the Lutheran 
Church is the largest Protestant denomination in the world. 
Tell it abroad that no other church has so extensive and so 
rich a literature as ours. Print it and spread it, that all 
other Protestant ehurches have received their richest instruc- 
tion through the channel of Lutheran productions, and that 
to this day they are depending to a remarkable degree upon 
the same fountain for their supplies of religious and theolo- 
gical knowledge. Repeat what so reliable authority as Dr. 
Schaff has recently sent forth: “The Lutheran Church draws 
the fine arts into the service of religion, and has produced a 
body of hymus and chorals, which, in richness, power, and 
unction, surpasses the hymnology of all the churches in the 
world.” Familiarize all with the fact that the Lutheran 
Church, in the very times of the Reformation, originated 
popular education, and that her power in this respect has 
gone, and is still going, far abroad in the earth. Let it be 
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known that your Church has led the way among Protestants 
in carrying the Gospel to the heathen, that she was probably 
the very first to print a book of religious truth for the abor- 
igines of America, that she at this time preaches the gospel 
in more of the languages of the earth than do the people of 
any other Christian name, and that even in this country she 
employs more languages than are used amongst any other 
division of the Church. 

You that have drunk immediately at the fountain of the 
Reformation Church, rise to all the dignity of manliness in 
answering those who would, for partisan purposes, disparage 
the work of God’s Spirit in one of the most glorious periods 
in the history of Christ’s Church: reiterate such language as 
that employed by Dr. Kurtz, of Dorpat: “No historical event 
so clearly and plainly displayed a ruling Divine Providence 
as the German Reformation. In its case, place, time, per- 
sons, circumstances, and relations, religious and political, all 
combined most wonderfully, to secure, for the great work, 
a firm basis, a safe position, a healthy tendency, strict purity, 
powerful protection, general recognition, successful progress, 
and permanent results.” 

Recur to what a church historian of England wrote: “It 
is with justice that the Lutheran Church takes to herself 
the high appellation of ‘7he Mother of Protestants. Evan- 
gelical Christendom owes more to the Lutherans for every- 
thing pure, blessed, and great in its religion, than to any 
other class of men since the Apostles fell asleep.” (Milner.) 

Let these things be done, and our children shall have such 
an intelligent confidence in their own beloved Church, that 
they will rejoice to acknowledge her everywhere. Nor shall 
their hearts be checked by any fear that their utterances 
might be too sanguine, or that the shadow of a charge of in- 
congruity might cleave to them, did they tune their voices 
to sing, within the communion of their fathers, such words 
as the feelings of the poet cast into the inspiring lines :— 


“The joy of the earth, from her beautiful height, 
ls Zion’s impregnable hill ; 
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The Lord in her temple still taketh delight ; 
God reigns in her palaces still. 


“Go, walk about Zion, and measure the length ; 
Her walls and her bulwarks mark well ; 

Contemplate her palaces, glorious in strength, 
Her towers and her pinnacles tell.”’ 


The full history of the Lutheran Church in this country 
remains to be written. When that work is undertaken, the 
author will desire all the aid that you can give him. <A few 
delineations have been attempted here, but none general or 
comprehensive. Something that will blend all the elements 
of the materials thus far husbanded, and of such besides as 
have not yet been committed to paper, still remains a desid- 
eratum. The different features of our history in America 
need to be carefully studied; and some of these might be 
presented as essays or monographs, or even as separate vol- 
umes. Let some one trace, as far as possible, the several 
movements of immigration, ‘from the earliest times to the 
preseut—their causes, their sources, their languages and dia- 
lects, their elements, their destinations, their results, their 
local and general effects in developing the character of the 
Lutheran Church in America and the character of this na- 
tion. We want a book portraying the inner spiritual life, 
the domestic habits, the religious intelligence and conscien- 
tiousness, the love of Zion, the self-denials and sufferings, of 
the ancestors of our Church in this country. Simply a judi- 
cious, philosophical presentation of the language of many of 
our people, developed into what is familiarly known as Penn- 
sylvania German, would aid in laying open a wealth in the 
depth of the hearts of our people, deserving a kindly recog- 
nition, although not perhaps for the sake of the dialect as 
such. We have, it is true, a few volumes looking in this 
direction; as, for instance, Mrs. L. A. Wollenweber’s “Ge- 
miilde aus dem Pennsylvanischen Volksleben,” the Rev. Dr. 
H. Harbaugh’s “Gedichte in Pennsylvanisch-Deutscher Mun- 
dart,” and Prof. 8. S. Haldeman’s ‘“Disquisition on Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.” These works, excepting the second, are, how- 
ever, mainly rather illustrations of the bare structdre of the 
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language, than of its inner qualities to express the honest 
heart, the social tone, and spiritual life of a substantial and 
reliable people, in whom the Lutheran Church has a larger 
interest than any other. If such services as these were well 
performed, we should have little occasion to fear that we 
might be presumptive if we dared at least, to stand up by 
the side of those who are ever glorying in their descent from 
the “Pilgrim Fathers.” 
And, lastly, 


IV. WE MAY ESSENTIALLY AID IN CONSERVING OUR CHURCH’S 
HISTORY BY DEVELOPING THE SAME, 


1. We can do our part toward making a true history for 
the Church. 

Let it not be forgotten that we should be patrons of his- 
tory in another and more original sense than simply to be 
collectors and recorders: we should regard ourselves, more- 
over, as the producers of the very elemeuts upon which.the 
pen of history becomes engaged. Wise meu may, now and 
then, do foolish things. In order to act wisely, we must be 
ready thoroughly to learn the lessons of wisdom. The Lu- 
theran Chyrch would, doubtless, be the very first in numbers 
in this land to-day, had not great mistakes been made, for 
example, in manifesting an undue tenacity in regard to lan- 
guages. Let us leave God’s providence to work out the pro- 
blems of language, and of other things to which the force of 
mere human will is wholly inadequate. While makiny his- 
tory, learn lessons from history. Guard against the unphilo- 
sophical expedient of Pepin the Short, more than a thousand 
years ago, who, when beholding, with serious apprehension, 
the gradual yet certain development of two distinct lan- 
guages on opposite sides of a North and South line extending 
through his dominions, vainly thought to arrest the progress 
of destiny, when coming to apportion the empire between 
his two sons, Karl and Karloman, by striking an arbitrary 
line in an East and West direction. There, it was an unal- 
terable decree of Providence that diverse languages should 
be developed ; here, it is just as certainly ordained that lan- 
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guages must be dissolved, or absorbed. Doubtless, we are 
under solemn obligation, as clearly inferable from reason and 
emphasized by the pentecostal miracle of tongues, to preach 
the gospel in any language which men may understand ; but 
if a language, in the natural order of events, declines or dies 
out, or the children grow up with a new tongue upon their 
lips, then it is just as much a duty to follow Providence, and 
to proclaim the gospel in the language that has come in its 
stead. It was our own Luther who first grappled with this 
grand practical question of language when he trampled on 
all prejudices, threw away the dead Latin, and moulded the 
instructions, the prayers, and the Bible itself, into the lan- 
guage of the people. 

Again, we should certainly help to give a decidedly happy 
turn to our Church’s history at this day, did we more earn- 
estly give heed to “the things which make for peace.” Love, 
as well as truth, belongs to the religion we have espoused. 
Did we give ourselves up to follow the leading of some who 
would lead, we might gain the idea that our Church’s Con- 
fession, and, more than all, the Bible, from which we profess 
to have derived the same, insisted wholly and only upon 
naked truth, while neglecting charity. Can wa become so 
pure in our own belief as to rise to some elevated region 
where the bonds of /ove are dissolved away? The very state- 
ment becomes irony. In doing our duty and biding God’s 
time, we shall see history again, in this at least, repeating it- 
self, as we witness a scene prefigured by one that our German 
ancestors beheld, away back in the twilight of their history, 
when the heroic Wittekind, ever after his conversion to 
Christianity, rode out amongst the people on a white, in- 
stead of his former black, charger, for the purpose of making 
declaration, in strong, symbolical language, of his entire 
submission to the power of that truth which subdues men to 
love and peace. Oh, there have been hard words spoken, and 
sad acts committed which some day it may be vainly desired 
to recall. Men, sometimes, long before coming to leave the 
world, might well pray that the record in which the deeds 
of their lives are written could be used as a palimpésest, from 
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whose surface they could be permitted to scour away the 
lines of the past, and to write in their stead the things that 
accord with the mind of Christ. 

If we do our duty thoroughly, we may leave to the next 
generation a Church far, very far, advanced beyond the posi- 
tion in which we found it. If we believe that the Lutheran 
Church has a mission—and a grand mission—here and now, 
as well as that she has long had in other lands and times, 
shall we overlook the fact that every particle of the history 
she is developing belongs to the Church of the future? While 
truth remains the same, the church, for each generation that 
she exists upon the earth, has her own characteristics, and 
these we are under obligation to aid in shaping more and 
more into the gospel mould. With strong fuith, pure pur- 
pose, a burning zeal, a ready hand for work, and “Pro Deo et 
Ecclesia” for our motto, we shall see the pleasure of the 
Lord prosper in our hauds. Weare not working for this day 
alone, nor yet alone for the entire period of our stay upon 
the earth. The Grecian painter Zeuxis said, “I paint for 
immortality ; and as Napoleon led his army to battle in the 
shadow of the pyramids, he exclaimed, pointing to those 
vast piles, “Soldiers, remember that forty centuries are look- 
ing down upon you ;” and much more should we feel, in our 
positions in the Church, that we have a great responsibility 
in doing our individual and combined part in giving to the 
Church of this day a true and worthy character, in extend- 
ing a willing and diligent hand to assist in the transmission 
of a good record to the coming generations. 

Glorious things are prophetically written concerning the 
Church of the future. Zion shall become more extended, 
more pure, more attractive ; and we have a part to do in has- 
tening the day. A better “Course of Time” is yet to be pro- 
duced ; and we may indite a line for that production. The 
elements of a new “Paradise Regained” are now gathering ; 
and we may contribute to the grand result. We may all fur- 
nish a note to a loftier “Oratorio of the Messiah” than Han- 
del’s. And, fully confident that the Lutheran Church has a 
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blessed mission to serve in preparing the way for hastening 
Immanuel’s triumph in the earth, we may hopefully accom- 
modate the words of another: 
Was Luther liess erklingen 
Von Gott, als ‘fester Burg,’ 


Das helf’ den Sieg erringen 
Durch alle Welt hindurch ! 


In this prospect there is enough to inspire the soul with 
sublimest desires. But desire alone will be of no avail. 
Some one has remarked, “Elijah’s prayer, we are told, was 
the special cause why the famine was stayed, and the earth 
brought forth fruit, and yet we cannot believe that the rich 
crops which were reaped, and the harvests gathered in, had 
not first been diligently sown by the hand of the husband- 
man !” 

Yet, with all our making and recording of history, the 
error might be committed of failing to read and study his- 
tory. In history, the God of providence and of grace utters 
forth precious volumes of instruction. In history, your list- 
ening ear shall hear the Past loudly respond to the Present, 
and the Present answer back to the Past, in lessons as dis- 
tinct and decided as were those which fell on the ears of the 
multitudes of Israel, when the blessings and the cursings of 
Jehovah were responsively repeated from mountain to moun- 
tain, where Gerezim was beheld looking over toward Ebal, 
and Ebal looking back toward Gerezim. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


HOW TO DEVELOP AND DIRECT THE BENEVOLENCE OF 
THE CHURCH.* 


By Rev. A. C. Wepekinp, D. D., New York. 


There is nothing sensational or very novel about this sub- 
ject. It is common-place and thread-bare. All hands have 
tried their skill in ventilating it. And the man that is to 
lecture on it to-day, must empty himself at the outset, of all 
conceit about originality. The brightest minds and the ablest 
pens have kept this subject before the Church, in some form 
or other, for the last half century, with a persistency that de- 
monstrates, at any rate, the vast importance attached to it. 
And yet, it must be frankly acknowledged, that with all the 
discussions in the religious journals and at synods, the sub- 
ject, if understood, is most criminally neglected by the 
Church. So much is clear any how, that either the knowl- 
edge, or the practice, or both, are at fault in this matter. 
And that, too, let it be remembered, in the face of the clearest 
and fullest declarations of the divine word. In the Scrip- 
tures my theme holds a prominence and is lifted by the Holy 
Ghost into an eminence that far exceeds, in distinctness and 
clearness of statements, many doctrines held sacred by the 
Church. Take as illustrations the doctrine of Christ’s pres- 
ence in the Eucharist ; or, the subjects and mode of Christian 
Baptism ; or, the Sabbath question as developed in the New 
Testament; or even the fundamental doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity itself, and you will discover that neither of these will 
compare, in point of clearness and directness of statements in 
the sacred records, with the matter now in hand. This sub- 
ject holds the same prominence in the old and the new 
dispensations. Every phase of it is touched, and that not 





* The fourth Lecture on the Rice Foundation in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Gettysburg, delivered May 25th, 1875. 
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only once or twice, but scores of times, over and over again. 
The measure and the manner of discharging this duty, the 
promises and the curses bearing upon it, are repeated with an 
emphasis and enforced with a distinctness, that leave no 
doubt as to the divine mind with regard to it. 

Now, it might naturally be supposed that a duty so vast in 
its range, so universal in its application, and so important in 
its consequences to the spread of Christianity, should have a 
very definite law to govern it. In this a priori supposition 
we are not disappointed. For the Old Testament Church the 
law read thus: “Ye shall not appear before the Lord empty ; 
every man shall give as he is able; according to the blessing 
of the Lord thy God which he hath given thee.” For the 
Christian Church everywhere and always, the law reads thus: 
“Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by 
him in store as the Lord hath prospered him, that there be no 
gatherings when I come.” You will not fail to notice the 
identity of this law in all ages of God’s Church. It has never 
been left to mere conjecture, or evanescent impulses, or heart- 
less convenience, or pathetic appeals. No: God Almighty 
has harnessed this grand law to the very chariot wheels of 
time. For, as the hammer of God’s great clock announces 
the dawn of each recurring Sabbath day, this beneficent law 
is in full operation, whether the sons of Abraham go to their 
temple, or the disciples of Jesus to their closets. Nay, so im- 
portant is this principle in the divine economy, that amid the 
blazing glories of the last great day, this law will be the 
pivot on which the endless destiny of the soul will principally 
turn. “Come ye blessed ;” “Depart ye cursed ;” are but the 
culminations of the observance or neglect of this law. 

Above all things else, young gentlemen, do I desire to 
burn this truth upon your memories and consciences. For 
my mission here to-day will prove an utter failure, if I fail to 
lift this mighty truth out of the mire of convenience, or the 
slough of indifference into which the cupidity of the people 
and the timidity of the preachers have trampled it. Fix it, 
therefore, in your minds that no commandment in the deca- 
logue has a firmer foundation ; no one révealed truth in all 
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God’s holy book has concentrated upon it richer blessings or 
heavier curses than this law of giving. It stands like God’s 
angel with his double-edged sword before the gate of Para- 
dise, refusing admittance to the tree of life, all who willfully 
ignore it. Yea, the existence of love to God in any human 
bosom is treated as a preposterous conceit where the claims 
of this duty are set aside. Says the Holy Ghost: “He that 
hath this world’s good and Seeth his brother have need, and shut- 
teth his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him.” 

Now it is blessed relief for me to know that God has not 
only ordained this law, but he has also revealed the method 
of its execution. By illustrating and enforcing this method, 
I shall most likely meet the practical intentions of the gener- 
ous founder of “the Rice Lectureship on Methods of Minis- 
terial Work.” And as it is one of the stipulated conditions 
of that noble Christian man, that these lectures shall largely 
consist of a recital of the experience of the different lectur- 
ers as to their own successes or failures, in order that the 
candidates for the ministry here may be better fitted to ad- 
minister the affairs of the congregations over which they 
may be placed, any allusions of a personal character must, 
therefore, be charged to the terms thus enjoined, and not to a 
reprehensible egotism or a spirit of self-glorification. 

In an exhaustive discussion of this momentous subject, the 
following points would necessarily claim earnest attention, 
but which, for want of time, must here be taken for granted: 
viz., That the law under consideration is addressed by Zion’s 
King to Zion’s loyal subjects; that it is His marching order 
to all his followers to go into all the world and to evangelize 
a!l nations; that this command involves the ability and 
therefore the responsibility of his Church to execute it ; that 
it is no longer an open question, and never has been, whether 
this sublime commission is to be, can be, or will be accom- 
plished ; that you and I must shoulder our share of the great 
wrong that will be inflicted on the world if its execution be 
delayed one century or one year longer than is necessary ; 

: 
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and that men and means are needed to, accomplish this end. 
The last point alone constitutes the burden of this hour. 

Let me once more bring distinctly before you the Divine 
law on this subject: “Ye shall not appear before the Lord 
empty ; every man shall give as he is able, according to the 
blessing of the Lord thy God which he hath given thee.” 

“Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store as the Lord hath prospered him; that there 
be no gathering when I come.” 

Now you will, first of al/, notice that this subject, by God’s 
own arrangement, is not put in the disagreeable place into 
which the covetousness of his people has suffered it to lapse, 
the burdensome drudgery that must of dire necessity be 
semi-occasionally taken up and borne, but He has elevated it 
into the sublimity and privilege of worship. 

The children of Israel, of whatever rank and condition, as 
they went up to the house of the Lord for divine worship, 
were not to come before him with empty hands but with tan- 
gible evidences of their grateful remembrance of. his super- 
abounding goodness. In humble piety they were to recognize 
that it was God who had given them the early and the latter 
rain: that the silver and the gold were his, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills; that the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof;” and as they approached into Jehovah’s 
presence to pay him as their Sovereignethe homage of their 
heart, they should intensify that devotion by the offerings of 
their hands. And the latter was as much a constituent part 
of their worship as the former. Their thank-offerings con- 
sisted not in idle words, as is now so often the case, but in 
substantial presents. Without these the word “devotion” 
would have had no meaning in their vocabulary; it would 
have been the merest, sheerest, hollowest hypocrisy. 

Nor is the case different under the new dispensation. The 
same blessed principle underlies it, runs through it, crowns 
it. St. Paul, fully alive to the great importance of this di- 
vine ordinance, and remembering that the tribes of the spir- 
itual Israel had not as yet a definite place whither they could 
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go up and pay their vows unto the Lord, makes suitable pro- 
vision for that act of worship in each Christian household. 
Mark you: it is to be done on the first day of each week, the 
Christian Sabbath, that day so sublimely eminent in the new 
dispensation ; around which clustered the most thrilling 
events in the world’s history—a Saviour risen, a Church 
founded! Why this day in preference to any other, unless 
the Holy Ghost designed to connect this “grace of giving” 
somehow or other with the solemn act of worship. So much, 
at any rate, is clear, that the early Christians understood it 
in this way. For the “Love Feasts,” “Agapae,” of apostolic 
days were but a magnificent realization of this very fact. 
Indeed, these trustful, child-like disciples, whose hearts were 
brimful of love to Christ, and whose ingenuous reverence for 
his word was absolute, could hardly be expected to act other- 
wise. They remembered how their ascended Lord had re- 
enstamped the divine signet on this very principle of pious 
devotion, when he counseled the worshiper with his gift 
already on the altar, whose conscience, in the act of worship, 
smote him that he was living at enmity with his brother, “to 
leave there his gift, go his way, first be reconciled to his 
brother” and then complete his worship by “offering his 
gift.” Accordingly this principle, for which I am now con- 
tending, formed an important plank in the organization of 
the Christian Church. Amid the very pulsations of the 
Pentecostal baptism, and as one of its first and direct results, 
was the appointment of the office of deaconry, whose incum- 
bents were to take charge of the contributions which the 
new converts brought to their public assemblies for worship, 
and which they there and then laid at the apostles feet in 
solemn consecration to the glory of God and the good of man. 

In full accord with this Bible teaching was the practice 
of the primitive Church. Special hymns were sung at the 
presentations of these offerings—the “Offertorium” in all the 
ancient liturgies—at the opening part of which the officia- 
ting minister chanted: “To do good and to communicate 
forget not, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 

So in our own church where any regard is still had for 
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church order, “das Opfer” has its appropriate place immedi- 
ately after the sermon, when the pastor offers a short conse- 
crating prayer preceding the “Opfersammlung.” 

To this position the duty in hand must again be elevated. 
It is God’s order. And the Church will be suffered to floun- 
der in all her financial operations, until she will reverently 
and obediently observe the ways and ordinances of her Lord 
and cheerfully walk therein. The sad history of the various 
benevolent operations in all the Christian denominations of 
the land—how they are loaded down with debts and crippled 
in all directions—is a sufficient commentary on the worth- 
lessness of modern methods over against the old, God-given 
plan set forth in the Sacred Scriptures. 

Of course, even this divinely ordained plan will not work 
itself. It requires an enlightened conscience, a christly 
spirit, an earnest zeal, and an unwavering confidence in God’s 
word, on the part of the ministry to put it into practice and 
to keep the interest alive in it. Here, as in other things, the 
people require “line upon line, precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a little.” Knowledge, faith and prayer are 
the best and only motives to intelligent, pious and perse- 
vering action. These elements of power in the minister, and 
by him diffused through the membership, made Louis Harms 
of Hermansburg so successful in the work of the Lord. The 
Divine Plan, now under revision, in the hands of that saintly 
man, who with child-like simplicity and confidence in God’s 
word, raised annually tens of thousands of dollars in a con- 
gregation the aggregate wealth of which is not equal, by 
one-fourth, to a rural church in my own Synod, but which 
has never yet reached $300 of benevolent contributions in a 
single year! 

A pusillanimous ministry, on the other hand, will kill any 
plan, even God’s plan. Such men are afraid to rebuke that 
“love of money,” which, according to the teachings of the 
Holy Ghost, “is the root of all evil ;” and to bring before their 
people the great things that concern the glory of God and 
the peace of the world. For fear of giving offence, they fail 
to touch the motives that should ever more be regnant over 
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the heart and life of every believer. Under such a ministry 
you may see a worshiping congregation apparently very de- 
vout ; who will sing so that they all get red in their faces: 
“Love so amazing so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my ALL 
whilst they are searching all their pockets for the smallest 
coin or the lowest stamp to put on the collection plate ! 

Nor will a conceited ministry do any better. The bane of 
the Church to-day is the itch that afflicted ancient Athens: 
constantly running after something new. And this race is 
usually fierce in proportion as the head is empty of know- 
ledge and the heart of faith. The “eureka” is shouted to 
very hoarseness on all sides, accepting the new as always the 
true and seeking the true only in the new. Said a minister 
to me not long ago: “I abominate the collection boxes stuck 
under the noses of my people after my sermon. It destroys the 
effect of my preaching! If I had the ability I would give 
a check every Sunday for the amount collected and thus get 
rid of this nuisance!” How such superlative conceit must 
be shocked by the course of the divinely inspired Apostle 
Paul, who, after the most impassioned climax of one of the 
grandest arguments recorded in all the Bible, follows it up 
by saying: “Now concerning the collection for the saints, as 
I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even do ye.” 

Perhaps you have said more than once to yourselves this 
morning: Afterall, this is a utopian plan. People would 
get tired of it in lessthan a month. There is trouble enough 
with four collections a year, or even with one; what would 
it be if there were one every Sunday! Begides, the ordinary 
Sunday collections in church usually go towards defraying 
the eustomary expenses of the church. Then, too, the differ- 
ent Boards have certain months of the year assigned them 
for raising their funds; this plan of yours would do ‘away 
with all the incentives that attach to either the one or the 
other of them. 

As to the first part of this objection—the frequency of 
contributing—that point is settled beyond cavil or dispute. 
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The Lord himself has settled that. I have nothing to do 
with this objection. It must be carried to a higher tribunal 
than the speaker's desk. By and by I shall show the Divine 
wisdom in this very arrangement. 

As to the people getting tired of it, I can only say in the 
first place, that this objection makes no account of positive, 
God-enjoined, eternally binding law. You might as well 
say that people would get tired of observing the first, or the 
second, or the third, or any other one of the Ten Command- 
ments, as to get tired of this one. For it rests precisely on 
the same foundation where the others rest; and the continu- 
ous obligation of this one is as sacred and universal as of any 
of the others. 

In the second place, the objection loses sight of the influ- 
ence of systematic cultivation and of the gradually acquired 
strength of holy habits; and especially “of the supreme 
charm, the loftiness of homage and the wealth of principle” 
involved in this duty. When Sabbath after Sabbath the rich 
and the poor meet together, and each, according to ability, 
brings his offering and lays it reverently at the feet of his 
Master as an act of personal love, loyalty and homage to the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; repeating as he presents it those heart- 
subduing words of the Holy Ghost: “Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ that though he was rich yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich ;” the loftiest motives are brought into play and the 
deepest grooves of habit are wrought in the Christian char- 
acter, which leave nothing more to fear but every thing to 
hope from this practice. You perceive, therefore, that this 
objection is simply the plea of covetousness against the offer- 
ing of love; of “idolatry” against Christianity; of Judas the 
traitor, against Mary the loyal and loving disciple. 

As to the difficulty of congregational collections being 
mixed up with these sacred contributions, there can be no 
possible conflict. Both are sacred. The congregational ne- 
cessities at home and those abroad rest on the same prin- 
ciple—the advancing of God’s glory. A certain percentage, 
therefore, may with propriety be kept for home use, and the 
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rest be distributed, pro rata, as the necessities of the differ- 
ent Boards may demand. There will thus be a continuous 
stream into the treasury of the Lord, without agents or sec- 
retaries to pay or to be bored with. 

As to the incentive being thus removed from the contribu- 
tors, because they know not to which one of the great objects 
before the Church the contribution may go, this, instead of 
being an objection, is, in my judgment, one of the chief ex- 
cellencies of this plan. The offering is simply made to Jesus ; 
no Board, no agent, no secretary, as such, comes in between 
the soul and its Saviour. This is the charm, the divinity of 
this plan. The alabaster box of precious spikenard is broken 
and poured on the Master’s head directly. 

But look now a little deeper into this method and see the 
infinite wisdom of Jehovah shine through every feature of it. 
Consider its comprehensiveness. It embraces every member 
of the church. It overlooks none; it singles out each one. 
The widow with her mite, and the merchant prince with his 
much ; the day-laborer with his sweat-reeking penny and the 
swarthy artisan with his begrimmed twenty-tive or fifty cent 
stamp; the clerk behind the counter, and the lawyer at the bar; 
the minister in the pulpit, and the physician in the sick room: 
all, who have named the name of Christ, to whom his word 
is authority and his kingdom the most glorious and precious 
reality, all are embraced in it. 

Nor is this plan /ess just than it is comprehensive. ‘Ac- 
cording as the Lord hath prospered him.” It is a matter be- 
tween God and the soul. Every one stands face to face with 
his Maker, as this contribution is determined on. And the 
proportion with which God is to be honored is not a hap- 
hazard thing, which caprice or covetousness or convenience 
may dictate or a pathetic story elicit, but according ‘as God 
hath prospered him.” The measure is laid down by God 
himself. This solemn service is to be rendered under the 
omniscient eye of Jehovah. He knows just how many talents 
each one of his stewards holds in trust; how many of them 
are wrapped up in the napkin of selfishness and pride, or 
buried in earthliness and vanity; and he also knows how 
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much has been made through the week ; and on Sabbath day 
he waits to receive his own with usury. 

This Divine plan of “honoring the Lord with our sub- 
stance,” you perceive is retrospective ; the gifts are to be from 
what a man, “hath prospered in.” It is not left to the pro- 
missory system, to good intentions to be carried out some- 
time hereafter—a mere sop to covetousness—to hold on a 
little longer to what has long since been due to the Lord. 
No: that devil’s cushion, upon which so many professing 
Christians try to repose their consciences in perfect serenity, 
has no place in God’s system. He makes no account of pro- 
missory notes. The offerings are to be on hand, ready, so 
“that there be no gatherings when” He, by his providence, 
or the exigencies of his struggling church calls for them. 
God’s plan is the weekly cash plan. Whether much or little, 
He looks for his own on the first day of each week. And 
you have no right to put Him off with a mere promissory 
note, to be redeemed hereafter. The “grace of giving” is as 
truly a “grace” for present exercise as the grace of loving, or 
of believing. It would not be mere monstrous to put off love 
and faith until a man is dead, than postpone the exercise of 
benevolence until he has gone out of this world. It is not 
any safer to put the one in your last will and testament than 
the other. God asks for no such bequests. His demands 
are of ‘“‘such things as we have.” If any thing be over at a 
man’s death, a religious disposition of it in our last will and 
testament is right enough. But present duty must not be post- 
poned in order to have something to bequeath. The contrary the- 
ory involves not only infidelity to deity but also a crime to 
humanity. I have no right as a mere steward of my God 
to make void his law in relieving the pressing wants of the 
souls and bodies of my fellow men to day, with a view of 
sparing something more easily next month or next year, or 
to leave more after lam dead! The present only is mine to 
improve; the future is in God’s hand, with which I have 
nothing to do. His direction is: “ Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with all thy might.” Our liberality “is accepted 
according to what a man hath, and not according to what he hath 
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not.” God’s administration in both dispensations proceeds 
on the cash principle. Under the Mosaic law the first fruits, 
not the last, were the Lord’s. He demanded the best of the 
flock ; and if animals at a certain age were not sacrificed, 
their owners had to pay the redemption money for them, 
then due. We made no account of the credit system. And it 
was because of the covetousness of his people, which sought 
to evade this law, that Jehovah thundered into their leaden 
ears the fearful charge that they had all become a nation of 
robbers—bold, audacious, persistent robbers. And when in 
hypocritical astonishment they asked: ‘Wherein have we 
robbed thee?” He left them in no doubtful position, but in- 
dignantly replied: “In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed 
with a curse, for ye have robbed me, even this whole nation.” 
And then as if to appeal to their very cupidity in the execu- 
tion of this law he says: “Bring ye ALL the tithes into the 
store-house’”’—places in the outer courts of the temple—(wor- 
ship is still the idea), “and prove me now herewith ; if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you outa 
blessing that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 
How distinct is the New Testament echo to this declaration : 
“ He that soweth bountifully shall also reap bountifully ; and he 
that soweth sparingly shall also reap sparingly.” In this con- 
nection some most striking illustrations have come under my 
own observation. Men who in trouble promised God to do 
so and thus, but who, when the calamity was passed, forgot 
their promises—vainly supposing that God had forgotten 
them too—and tried to cheat the Lord. But God cannot be 
mocked. Fearful to the last degree, have been the conse- 
quences in those families. God has not only wiped out their 
estates, but He suffered the most terrible calamities to come 
upon their households. I could fill pages of the most start- 
ling character of thissort. It requires only an open eye and 
an observing mind to furnish you with ample material to 
illustrate God’s unchangeable law in this matter. If men 
wish to deceive themselves, let them understand that “God 
is not deceived.” ‘*Whatsoever a man soweth that” and only 
that, and always that, “shall he also reap.” The alphabet, 
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on this subject, is not yet understood by the Christian Church. 
As candidates for the Christian ministry, I charge you be- 
fore God, not to treat lightly this part of your future duty. 
On no subject are men so impatient to receive instruction as 
on this. The tenderest part of men’s characters you will find 
in the region of their pockets. Of all the texts in the Bible 
I know not one which men are more disposed to receive cum 
grano salis than this: “There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty. The liberal soul shall be made fat ; 
and he that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 
Finally: I wish you to look once more at the wisdom of 
the plan, uow under revision, as it is displayed in the fre- 
quency and regularity of its exercise. It is to be “on the first 
day of each week’’—that is once in every seven days. This 
is sufficiently frequent to keep the sacred flame of benevo- 
lence alive on the altar of each Christian heart, without 
making the duty burdensome to any. What a beautiful 
illustration is this law of benevolence as set forth in the 
divine word, of God’s general way of doing things. He does 
not deluge the earth with one tremendous thunder storm, 
and then let it parch for the rest of the year: but he re- 
freshes its vegetation by nightly dews and frequent gentle 
showers. One Niagara is enough for a continent; but it re- 
quires numberless little springs and rivulets to meet the ne- 
cessities of our earth. Say what you will, and debate this 
question as you may, if the benevolence of the Church is 
ever to be developed, THIS, and no other plan, will doit. Re- 
gard it as mandatory for all times, or as special for apostolic 
days, the truth remains, that wherever and whenever this 
method has been tried, it has proved a success. Churches 
and Sunday Schools can testify to its efficiency, although 
very imperfectly used by them. Were the plan to become 
universal in the church the results would be astounding. 
Take the lowest possible minimum of a Christian’s contribu- 
tion to the Lord’s Treasury, one cent a week, by reason of the 
frequency and regularity of this plan we would realize in the 
General Synod’s churches $63,400 a year; and a like amount 
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from each Sunday School, scholar would give us $67,600, 
more ; aggregating $131,000 a year. Make the maximum now 
two cents a week from each communicant and from each Sab- 
bath School scholar, and it-would yield us in round numbers 
$250,000 in two years. This simple but divine method is 
startling when contrasted with the pitiable results of the 
man-invented methods, of any and every kind, now in vogue. 
That these cheering results are not realized, is not the fault 
of our people. They are as willing as any other, to do their 
duty when properly instructed. The fault lies with the min- 
isters. Iam sorry to be obliged to make this charge. But 
truth compels me. I do not wish to be considered a false 
accuser of my brethren. Yet, after all, twaddle is not char- 
ity ; sentimentalism is not. There is nothing more unchar- 
itable than truth. And my charge is the naked truth. Let 
me present a few comparisons. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, received in 
1870, the reunion year, called, by way of eminence in their 
history, the year of jubilee, one dollar and eighty cents from 
each communicant of their churches; and the American 
Board $1.03; whilst our own Board of Foreign Missions, for 
the past year—allowing one half of our receipts from from 
Sunday Schools—has realized the startling sum of five cents 
from each member! Not one half acent a month! The other 
Boards have not fared any better, if as well. If this exhibit 
of the development of the benevolence of our Church, does 
not mantle the cheek of every member in our connection 
with a thrice crimson blush of shame and induce an earnest 
outcry against many in the pulpits who have shamelessly be- 
trayed God’s cause, it is because we are irretrievably lost in 
covetousness and lie in the firm embrace of the filthy idol 
Mammon. By another arrangenient of figures the following 
results appear. We have 1250 congregations in the General 
Synod ; $25 from each one would give us $31,250, which in 
two years would amount to $62,500. In this calculation the 
contributions from our Sunday Schools are not included, 
which usually give at least as much as our congregations. 
The grand total of the different Boards, as reported at the 
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last General Synod, amounted to $54,432.35. Crediting the 
half of this sum to our Sunday Schools, it leaves just $12.50 
a year for each congregation for Home and Foreign Missions, 
Church Extension and Publication put together; that is 
$3.12} foreach! And this leaves yet a margin of over $9000 
towards the Beneficiary Fund. But many of our churches 
give much more than $25, and among church-members much 
more than one cent a week ; the inference is irresistible that 
many churches and church members give nothing at all! 

Thus the bleak sterility of our congregational culture of 
“the grace of giving,” stands out like some arid promontory 
of the Teneriffe, with here and there a sickly looking sprig 
of grass to relieve the pained eye as it sweeps over the for- 
bidding waste. Could such a state of things exist if God’s 
plan, now before us, were uniformly carried out? The fee- 
blest. congregation would then share, and it has a right to 
share, the blessedness that comes upon souls that water oth- 
ers. Fearful is the responsibility which that minister incurs 
who, from any cause whatever, deprives his flock of this rich- 
est of all immunities of Christian discipleship. How will he 
meet his people at the last great day; and how his Judge 
who has so emphatically enjoined to “give alms of such things 
as ye have, and behold all things are clean unto you ?” 

It is no relief to us as a denomination to know that we 
stand not alone in the sad plight above indicated, touching 
the matter of developing Christian benevolence. There are 
others in like condemnation with ourselves. Says the Bap- 
tist Missionary Magazine: “In Ohio, of 559 churches only 
128 contributed last year for foreign missions,—431 did not— 
and in Indiana only 59 churches out of 532 contributed any- 
thing.” Referring to the last Annual Report of the Mission- 
ary Union, it says: ‘We find that in favored New England 
only one-third of all the Baptist churches contributed any- 
thing.” What acomment this upon the fearful sin, incurred 
everywhere, by forsaking God’s plan, and adhering to meth- 
ods which, by common consent, have always proved a failure. 
Will we never learn? Must the mistakes, once committed, 
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be perpetuated? Shall we adhere to crutches when all could 
be swift racers? Has history no lessons, and the word of God 
no binding force for our consciences? Shall we continue to 
forsake the pure fountain and hew out for ourselves broken 
cistern that can hold no water? These questions demand an 
earnest answer before God, a struggling church, and a perish- 
ing world. 

Gentlemen, I have done. I have set out before you God’s 
plan of developing and directing the benevolence of the 
Church. However inadequately this has been done, the plan 
itself is complete. Nothing can be added, nothing subtracted. 
It contains all that is needful to reconstruct Christian finan- 
ces in all Christendom. And as God, in his moral kingdom, 
generally acts on the whole, through the individual: so in 
this plan; he makes the individual the starting point from 
which he projects his lines of operation. Following this di- 
vine principle, I wish to commence the exemplification of 
this law with you. As you enter the ministry, make trial of 
this plan. All others have been tried, and “ Texel” is written 
all over them. This is the simplest, the cheapest, the easiest, 
the fairest, the most comprehensive, the most equitable, the 
most productive because the most frequent in use; it is the 
best because it is God’s. Having adopted it, adhere to it. 
And then shut down the sluices against any one that wants 
to collect in your charges for any thing except Colleges and 
Seminaries, and such extraordinary emergencies as no human 
wisdom can forecast. Make the church-work glow before 
your people by keeping them well informed. Cultivate in 
them a tender conscience, a generous disposition, a cheerful 
promptness to respond to God’s demands, and an earnest in- 
telligent church-love. Such an education will be a grand 
attainment for any congregation. The children growing up 
under its influence will become like cedars of Lebanon, under 
any one of whom a whole regiment of those in whom Christ 
considers himself clothed, fed, visited, relieved, may bivouac. 
In such a congregation you will have neither an Ananias nor 
a Sapphira, to be blasted by God's curse for keeping back his 
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or her proportion, as God has prospered them. But each one 
will devoutly ask: 


‘‘What can I do for Him that died 
To save my wretched soul ?”’ 


As you go forth to hold aloft the gospel banner, let this 
prayer accompany you: 


‘Blessed Lord with strength indue us, 
Rain upon us from above; 

Come and make to burn within us 
Higher faith and holier love. 


As we’re going forth to labor, 
Glad to toil till work is done; 
Grant each one thy Spirit’s favor; 

We will toil till set of sun. 


When the clusters shall be gathered, 
When the angel reapers come, 

Gathering up our sheaves of labor 
Then we ’ll shout the harvest home.’’ 


i 


ARTICLE VII. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


But few important works have been published during the last quarter. 
Among the most noticeable are the following : 


AMERICAN. 


BrsiicaL AND THEOLOGICAL.—Commentary on the New Testament, vol. 
I., by Rev. Lyman Abbott; The New Testament Commentary, vol. I., when 
completed to consist of eleven vols., by Isaac Errett, J. S. Lamar, J. W. 
McGarvey, W.'T. Moore, C. L. Loos, R. Richardson, and R. Milligan; 
Christian Missions, by Prof. J. T. Seelye, of Amherst Colleqe; Select 
Thoughts on the Ministry and the Church, gathered from the literary 
treasures of all times, and arranged for immediate consultation and use, 
by Rev. Edwin Davies; Our King and Saviour, or The Story of our 
Lord’s Life on Earth, for young persons and general readers, by Daniel 
Wise, D. D.; Love Enthroned, Essays on Evangelical Perfection, by Dan- 
iel Steel, D. D.; Commentary on the Old Testament, vol 1V.—Kings to 
Esther—by Rev. Milton 8. Ferry, A. M., (D. D. Whedon, Editor); Chrzs- 
tian Belief and Life, by Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D.; The Mo- 
satc Account of Creation the Miracle of To-Day, by Charles B. Warring. 
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Screntiric AnD PutiosopnicaL.—Life and Growth of Languages, by 
W. D. Whitney, (International Scientific Series); Practical Guide to the 
Determination of Minerals by the Blowpipe, by Dr. C. W. C. Fuchs, 
Professor in the University of Heidelberg, translated and edited by T. W. 
Danby, M. A., F. G. S. fellow of Downing College, Cambridge, &c.; Chris- 
tian Ethics, or The True Manhood and Life of Duty, a Text-Book for 
Schools and Colleges, by D. 8. Gregory, D. D.; Appendixes to Dana's 
Mineralogy, |. end I. by Prof. Geo. I. Bush and Edward S. Dana, of Yale 
College, bringing the work down to January 1875; The Aerial World, by 
G, Hartwig; Nature and the Bible, by J. W. Dawson, LL. D.; Outline of 
the Evolution Philosophy, by Dr. M. E. Cazelles; Religion and Science, 
the Letters of ‘*Alpha’’ on the Influence of Spirit upon Imponderable Ac- 
tienic Molecular Substances and the Life Forces of Mind and Matter. 

Historica anp Brocraruicat.—American State Universitees, their 
Origin and Progress, a History of Congressional University Land Grants, 
a particular account of the Rise and Development of the University of 
Michigan, and Hints towards the future of the American University Sys- 
tem, by Andrew Ten Brook; Dr. Guthrie’s Autobiography and Memoir, 
by his Sons, vol. II.; The Life and Campaigns of General Lee, by his 
nephew, Edward Lee Childe; Memozrs, by Gen. W. ‘I’. Sherman, in two vol- 
umes; Hnglish Men of Science, by Francis Gaston; History of Lawyers, 
Ancient and Modern, by Wm. Forsyth; A Group of Poets and their 
Haunts, by James A. Harrison, Professor of Latin in Randolph-Macon 
College, Va.; Authorship of Shakespeare, third Edition, with an Appen- 
dix of Additional Matters, including a notice of the recently discovered 
Northumberland MSs., by Nathaniel Holmes, late Prof. of Law in Har- 
vard University; Macready’s Reminiscences, and Selections from his 
Diary and Letters, edited by Sir Frederick Pollock, bart., one of his excu- 
tors, with portrait; Dr. Livingstone’s Last Journals, the Last Journal of 
David Livingstone in Central Africa, from 1865 to his death—Continued 
by a Narrative of his last moments and sufferings, obtained from his faith- 
ful servants Chuma and Susi, by, Horace Waller, F. R. G. 8., rector of 
Troywell, Northampton, with maps and illustrations; Soczalistve, Com- 
munistic, Mutualistic, and Financial Fragments, by Wm. B. Greene; 
The Roman Empire, from 395 to 1800, by M. Curters, M. A., late fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at Sherborne School, 
being the third work of J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s valuable Series of His- 
torical Hand-Books; Paragraph History of the United States, from the 
discovery of the country to the present time, with brief notes on contem- 
poraneous events, by Edward Abbott; An Outline History of the United 
States, by Benson J. Lossing; A History of Caricature and Grotesque 
in Literature and Art, by Thomas Wright, M. A., the illustrations drawn 
and engraved by F. W. Fairholt; Troy and its Remains, a Narrative of 
Researches and discoveries made on the site of Ilium and in the Trojan 
plain, Dr. Henry Schlieman, translated with the author’s sanction, Edited 
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by Philip Smith, B. A., with Maps, Plans, Views, and Cuts, representing 
500 Objects of Antiquity discovered on the site; Divine Pictures of the 
Christian Centuries, by Rev. Ezra D. Simons; A Short History of the 
English People, by J. R. Green, M. A., Examiner in the School of Mod- 
ern History, Oxford, with tables and colored Maps; The Living Wesley, 
as he was in his youth and in his prime, by James H. Rigg, D. D., Princi- 
pal of the Wesleyan Training College, England, with an Introduction by 
John F. Hurst, D. D.; Mohammed and Mohammedanism, by R_ Bos- 
worth Smith, M. A, 

Misce.LLangous.— Missionary Life tn Ashantee, by Ramseyer and 
Kuhne; Y'welve Months in Madagascar, by Dr. Malleus; Notes on Paris, 
by H. Taine; The Work of God in Great Britain, under Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, 1875 to 1875, with biographical Sketches, Portraits, by Ru- 
fus W. Clark, D. D.; Our Next-Door Neighbor, Recent Sketches of Mex- 
ico, by the Rev. Gilbert Haven, D. D., Bishop in the M. E. Church, with 
Maps and Illustrations; /’reedom and Fellowship in Religion, a Collec- 
tion of Essays and Addresses, edited by a Committee of The Free Reli- 

, gious Association; Hapresseon in Church Architecture, by Rev. C. C. 
Tiffany, pp. 25, paper. 
BRITISH. 

GuocraruicaL.— The Travels of Marco Polo concerniny the Kingdoms 
and Marvels of the East, newly translated and illustrated by the light of 
Oriental writers and modern travels, in two massive royal octavo vols.; 
The Land of the North Wind, or Travels among the Laplanders and Sa- 
moyedes, and along the shores of the White Sea, by Edward Rae. 

HisroricaL anp Biocraruicat.—Memoir of Wm. James Miller, with 
original letters and account of his Travels and Principal Works, by his 
friend N. N. Lolly, illustrated; The Renaissance of Italy—Age of Des- 
pots, vol. 1. 8vo.; The Life of Sir Roderick Murchison, by Prof. Geikie; 
The Year Book of Facts in Science and the Arts, by Mr. Vincent, Li- 
brarian of the Royal Institution; The Life and Campaiyns of Gen. R. 
HE. Lee, of the Confederate Army. by his nephew, Edward Lee Childe; 
The History of Secret Societies in Ali Ages and Countries, by C. W. 
Heckethorn. 


ARTICLE VIIL 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKs. 


THE LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
42 North 9th street, Philadelphia. 


Christmas: A Story for my friends. By Franz Hoffman. From the Ger- 
man. By H. Harbaugh, D. D. pp. 114. 1875. 


This is another of the Fatherland Series. The story is somewhat ex- 
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citing and the moral tone good. It serves to illustrate the reward of seek- 
ing to make others happy, and especially in the spirit of that grand bene- 
* It is a good vol- 
ume as a Christmas present for the young, and may aid in extending the 
influence of that heavenly grace which is to fill the earth with peace and 
blessedness. 


diction—**on earth peace, and good will towards men.’ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILA. 


The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and the Modern 
Science of Pre-Historic Archeology. By James C. Southall. Llus- 
trated. pp. 606. 1875. 

[For sale by A. D. Buehler, Gettysburg, Pa. | 

This is a very timely volume and furnishes abundant evidence of exten- 
sive reading and careful comparison of what has been written on the sub- 
ject. It is no small task to examine what is here presented, but it will 
well reward such as have been disturbed by the bold and reckless asser- 
tions of many, who are ready to ascribe an indefinite antiquity of hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions, of years to the existence of man on the 
earth. It has been quite the style in later years to treat the Bible account 
of the origin of man, and especially his recent creation, as unworthy of 
sober examination. ‘Tens and hundreds of thousands of years have been 
spoken of by so-called scientific men as if they had something reliable on 
which they based their calculations. It has been suspected that what 
passed under the name of science was no better than wild specuiation or 
vague guesses, but to utter a dissent was to incur the odium of theologi- 
cal bigotry or ignorance of scientific research. This volume will, or ought 
to, do something to check the lofty pretensions of a certain class who are 
always seeking to array science and revelation as hostile to each other. It 
is quite certain that if theologians had been guilty of the same blundering 
that scientists have, we would have heard of it in innumerable lectures 
and pamphlets and books. One cannot but smile while reading the chap- 
ters on ‘The Fickleness of Science; The Conflicts of Christianity: The 

Premature Announcements of Science with regard to the Antiquity of 

Man.”’ Such an exposition should at least teach more caution in accept- 

ing theories in conflict with the divine word. ‘The evidence for the an- 

tiquity of man, under such heads as, the Megalithic Monuments of Europe, 

Africa, Asia, and America; the Swiss Lake-Dweilings; the Danish Shell- 

Mounds; the Peat-Bogs of Denmark, Ireland and France; the Bone-Cav- 

erns of Europe and South America; the River-Gravel or **Drift’’ of Eng- 

land and France, is examined, and the unreliability of it shown. The 

“bronze,” etc., of which we read so much, Mr. 

Southall shows to have little or no foundation in fact, or that the history 

of the race cannot be divided into any such distinct periods. ‘The progress 

in discovery and improvement has been very different in different quarters 
of the globe and with different classes of men. Some things for which 


various ages, “stone,’ 
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great antiquity has been claimed, are proved to be quite recent. It is too 
much to expect that this volume will stop controversy, or settle the ques- 
tion at issue; but it will aid in rebuking scientific pretenders and in ad- 
vancing the cause of truth. Its publication cannot but do good both to 
science and religion, whose cause is one. 


DODD & MEAD, NEW YORK. 
For sale by E. 8. German, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Giod’s Word Through Preaching. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before 
the Theological Department of Yale College. (Fourth Series.) By 
John Hall, D. D. pp. 274. 1875. 

Conditions of Success tn Preaching without notes. Three Lectures de- 
livered before the Students of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York: January 13, 20, 27, 1875. With an Appendix. By Richard 3. 
Storrs, D. D., LL. D, of Brooklyn, N. Y. pp. 233. 1875. 

We notice these two volumes together, although they have not much 
in common. ‘The authors both occupy distinguished positions in the pulpit 
at the present day. They both illustrate their methods of preaching 
without notes, and both are understood to be successful in their way. The 
volume by Dr. Hall is marked by great good sense, and a freedom from 
everything sensational or showy. He does not unfold any great funda- 
mental principles in homiletics, or add much to our stock of knowledge 
on the general subject. Indeed he leaves the impression that his range of 
study in this departinent has been by no means extensive, and that his ac- 
quaintance with authorship is not very wide. Yet throughout the volume 
there is ample evidence of a well-balanced judgment, careful thought and 
observation, and the results of a rich experience. The volume will be 
helpful to ministers in the way of experience and direct suggestion as to 
preparation for the pulpit. Its familiar style and common-sense character 
will make it serviceable to the average class of readers. It is practical 
rather than theoretical, sensible rather than brilliant, edifying rather than 
stimulating. 

The volume by Dr. Storrs is much more attractive in style, and more 
really philosophical in its method of discussion. Whilst disclaiming any 
attempt to propound a system, Dr, Storrs has very ably set forth the con- 
ditions of success in preaching without notes. His Lectures are really 
brilliant, and show a clear insight into the nature of his subject. The 
volume is stimulating to read, and we know of nothing on the important 
topic discussed more valuable than these Lectures. If our ministers, and 
especially our young ones, would carefully study this little volume, it 
would certainly stimulate them to higher aims in their great work of 
preaching the Gospel. ‘There is one lesson to be gathered from both of 
these volumes—that if the pulpit is to be effective as it should be, and as 
God designs it to be, it must not be a place for tamely delivering religious 
essays, but from it must come fresh and glowing the great living truths of 
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the Gospel. The servants of God must speak directly and earnestly to 
their fellow men of the great salvation. We need to be impressed anew 
that it is by the instrumentality of preaching that God is pleased to save 
them that believe. A wide circulation and reading of these volumes will 
do good among church-members as well as among ministers. ‘The hearers 
have not a little to do in determining the character of the pulpit. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Christianity and Science. A series of Lectures delivered in New York, 
in 1874, On the Ely Foundation of the Union Theological Seminary. 
By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Christian Morals 
in Harvard University. pp. viii. ; 287. 1875. 

This is a very admirable volume. The style is a model of simple and 
chaste English, the arguments are clear and convincing, the spirit emi- 
nently Christian ; and one feels while reading it the lofty vantage ground 
occupied by the author. Some works on Christian Evidences, by their 
very style, awaken doubts in the mind. but this one, by the profound con- 
sciousness manifested of the truth and power of Christianity, wili strength- 
en and confirm the faith of the reader. As we progress through the vol- 
ume we are made to feel that the Gospels are not a cunningly devised 
fable, but that Christianity is a divine reality. The author does not be- 
long to the strictly evangelical school, yet the volume is pervaded by a 
deep Christian spirit, and the reader will find nothing to grate harshly on 
his religious sentiments, but much to cherish homage to Christ and His 
word. 

The ten Lectures, which constitute the bulk of the volume, were de- 
livered on the Ely Foundation of Union Theological Seminary, and discuss 
some of the most interesting and important topics connected with the 
truth of Christianity. In the opening Lecture, Science and Christianity 
are defined, and it is shown that both alike rest on testimony-—testimony 
that is sufficient to remove all reasonable doubt. From this our author 
proceeds to present the testimony, external and internal, for the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels and the divine mission of Jesus Christ. Some of the 
objections to the Gospel narratives are presented and met in a candid and 
satisfactory manner. The argument from Experience, the influence of 
Christianity in the formation of character and support of virtue, its 
moulding power over individuals and society is well presented. There are 
passages of rare beauty and power some of which we would be glad to 
present had we the room. One must suffice. ‘The Christian camp pre- 
sents, indeed, not a homogeneous aspect, but unnumbered rival hosts, 
often turning their arms against one another rather than against the com- 
mon enemy. Yet there are points of view from which their differences 
are merged, their enmities harmonized. There are certain traits which 
are common to the best men of all sects. The definition of the Christian 
spirit and life given by one would be accepted by all. The same manuals 
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of practical piety are in the hands of all. The same Christian lyrics are 
sung with equal fervor in sanctnaries that stand over against each other 
like Zion and Gerizim. To the prayers of each all would add a hearty 
amen. Were they brought together, forbidden the use of technical 
phraseology, and induced to utter in the simplest language their several 
modes of consciousness as to what Christ had done for them, their duty to 
God, to Christ, to man, their abnegation of self-dependence, their trust in 
a divine redemption, their hope full of immortality? there would be no Ba- 
bel-like confusion of tongues, as when they parade their distinctive dog- 
mas, but a sweet consent and heavenly harmony. Now those who would 
thus with one heart and voice reveal a common consciousness are the fore- 
most men in the esteem of their fellow-men, the leaders in all good 
works,—those whose lives are confessedly pure, true, faithful, generous, 
holy. Is there not in the united testimony of such men of all ages, na- 
tions, and sects, evidence of no mean worth to that which they all affirm; 
namely, that Jesus Christ is the Sent of God, the Saviour of men, the 
Source of all excellence, the Inspirer of all virtue, the Way to the Father, 
the incarnate Truth, the eternal Life made manifest ?”’ 

To these ten Lectures there are added a supplementary Lecture by the 
author, reprinted from the third Course of Boston Lectures on Chris- 
tianity and Scepticism, on the Testimony of the Apostles, notes illustra- 
ting statements in the Lectures, and a valuable Index, making the volume 
thus complete. We commend it as a valuable addition to the department 
of Christian literature to which it belongs. 


Nature and the Bible. A Course of Lectures Delivered in New York, in 
December, 1874, On the Morse Foundation of the Union Theological 
Seminary, By J. W. Dawson, LL, D., F. R.S., F. G.S., Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Author of ‘Archaia,’’ * 
dian Geology,’ “The Story of the Earth,’’ ete. pp. 257. 1875. 


*Aca- 


This volume may be regarded as in some sense, a mate to the pre- 
ceding one. They are designed to subserve the same general purpose, — 
to show the truth of divine revelation and its harmony with science. 
They traverse, it is true, quite different fields, but arrive at the same con- 
clusion, the Bible is a divine revelation. Dr. Dawson has become pretty 
well known to intelligent readers as occupying a conspicuous place among 
the scientists of the present generation, and as one of that school who 
stand up for the truths of the divine record. The six Lectures in this 
volume are on the topics: General Relations of Science to the Bible : 
Biblical Views of the Universe as a whole: The Science of the Earth in 
Relation to the Bible : The Origin and History of Animal Life in Nature 
and the Bible: The Origin and Early History of Man, according to Sci- 
ence and the Bible : Review of Schools of Thought. To these are added 
an Appendix including the following topics : Animal Nature of Eozoin : 
Testimony of Palaeontology with regard to the Derivation of Species : 
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Additional Facts relating to Primitive Man: The Biblical Deluge : Prof. 
Pritchard’s Views. The volume also has an Index, and the work is illus- 
trated by a number of plates. 

It will be seen that these Lectures discuss some of the points which are 
attracting so much attention at the present day in connection with the 
Bible. Divine Revelation must stand on its own merits, and does not 
need support from Science. Yet it is gratifying, as compared with such 
men as Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, and Draper, to find another 
class, including our distinguished author, who are willing to study and 
defend the Bible as in full harmony with the teachings of nature. After 
pointing out some of the striking coincidences between Science and Rev- 
elation, Dawson says: ‘‘Truth and divinity are stamped on every line of 
the early chapters of Genesis, alike in their archaic simplicity, and in that 
accuracy as to facts which enables them not only to stand unharmed amid 
the discoveries of modern Science, but to display new beauties as we are 
able more and more fully to compare them with the records stored up 
from of old in the recesses of the Earth. Those who base their hopes for 
the future on the glorious revelations of the Bible need not be ashamed 
of its story of the Past.’’ 


Ideas in Nature Overlooked, By Dr. Tyndall. Being an Examination of 
Dr. Tyndall’s Belfast Address. By James McCosh, D.D., LL. D., 
President of Princeton College. pp. 55. 1875. 

This is among the more permanent replies to Dr. Tyndall's famous ad- 
dress. It exposes various errors and inaccuracies in that address, and 
points out most important ideas which Dr. Tyndall has entirely failed to 
notice. The review while it answers its purpose, is rather too scientific to 
be popular, and not thorough enough to satisfy those who desire a fuller 
discussion of the points involved. It must be judged in the light of its 
design, and not by the demands of a thorough discussion of the whole 
subject. 

The Little Maid and Living Jewels, by A. L. O. E., author of ‘Giant 
Killer,’’ etc. pp. 173. 1875. 

Like almost all the books from the pen of this gifted author, this is a 
very interesting and instructive little volume, teaching impressive lessons 
on the value of early training and trathfulness. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

Christ and Humanity ; with a Review, Historical and Critical, of the 
Doctrine of Christ’s Person. By Henry M. Goodwin. pp. xxv. ; 404. 
1875. 

This is another attempt to answer the question of questions—“ Wiat 
think ye of Christ.’’ A proper notice of the volume would require an 
extended review, which our limits at present forbid. The author, we 
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gather from the work, is a Congregational minister, and the doctrine of 
the book is intended to keep within the somewhat liberal limits allowed 
by that denomination. Its tone is respectful and reverential, respectful 
to the usually received orthodox views, and reverential towards the divine 
Redeemer. It is free from the flippant style of some other volumes which 
have appeared in late years looking in the same direction. 

Our author dissatisfied with the ordinary and long recognized way of 
viewing and stating the doctrine of the Person of Christ—“two natures in 
one person’’—has propounded another and different theory. This theory 
may be briefly stated thus: The divine and human are essentially one ; 
the incarnation was not a union of two natures, but a development of the 
Divine in the form of the Iluman ; the Humanity is not derived from our 
race, but has its true origin in God; and thus Christ is a divine-human 
being, subject to such limitations as are self-imposed. It will be perceived, 
at once, that the view is not altogether new, but has in its essential ele- 
ments been advanced again and again in the history of the church. In- 
deed we do not understand the author to claim for it any absolute origin- 
ality, but rather that it simply expresses what has been very commonly 
held and felt. It may be classed along with the modern School of Chris- 
tology, in which are prominent such names as Ebrard, Gess, Schleier- 
macher, Bushnell and others. The objections to this new Christology 
have been presented again and again. In very brief, it is destructive of 
both the divinity and humanity of Christ. According to this theory He 
never truly became man. He never was in all points like one of us. He 
had no human soul. This our author admits and maintains. **Where is 
the need of supposing a distinctively active human soul in Christ when a 
Divine Soul—the Word made flesh—wiil answer ai] the conditions and 
terms of the problem?’’ He claims it to be a “radically false assumption 
that the humanity of Christ must have a human origin, that it must be 
derivative and not original, earthy and not heavenly, temporal and not 
eternal.’’ The divine underwent such a change that it really ceased to be 
divine, if this implies the possession of all the divine perfections, Christ is 
properly neither God nor man, nor both united into the God-man, but a 
divine-humanity. Such a Saviour, we think, is not the one revealed in 
the Bible, and will not be accepted as the needed Redeemer of fallen man. 
It would be easy to offer serious difficulties to the views presented in 
this volume, but we must be satisfied with pointing out their conflict with 
the common faith of the Church for fifteen centuries. Whatever diffi- 
culties may compass the ordinary orthodox view, the one here presented 
affords no relief, but involves the subject in irreconcilable incongruities. 
The form of the work is not the very best for clear and systematic discus- 
sion. ‘The first part contains sermons preached at long intervals, and the 
other is a review historical and critical of the doctrine of the person of 
Christ. The work is too theological for ordinary readers, and not scien- 
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tific enough to satisfy professional students. It will probably share the 
fate of other similar publications. 


Mohammed and Mohammedanism : Lectures Delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
worth Smith, M. A., Assistant Master in Harrow School, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. With an Appendix containing Emanuel 
Deutsch’s Article on “Islam,’’ pp. 388. 1875. 

That Mr. Smith has given us a very interesting and valuable work on 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism is beyond a doubt. He seems to be 
thoroughly in sympathy with his subject, and writes not only with 
vigor, but with a glowing enthusiasm. The work is more than reada- 
ble, it is deeply interesting, and furnishes food for earnest thought. 
After an Introductory Lecture on Comparative religion, we have three 
lectures on Mohammed, Mohammedanism and Christianity. These 
with Appendices, and ‘‘Islam,’”” By Emanuel Deutsch, make up the 
book. The Lectures are not a bare recital of facts, but abound in reflec- 
tions and discussions involving the merits of Mohammedanism. Whilst 
Mr. Smith has given us a deeply interesting volume, he will hardly carry 
the judgment of intelligent Christians in his estimate of the comparative 
merits of Mohammedanism and Christianity, and the impossibility of the 
latter ever supplanting the former, Mr. Smith, we believe, is accredited as 
a minister of the Gospel, and yet seems to have no faith in its absolutely 
superior claims, or that the religion of Christ is destined to become uni- 
versal. He claims to be very impartial in his treatment of the subject. 
and is quite free from the strong religious bias which belongs to Christians 
of the Evangelical stamp. However well he may be fitted to give us an 
impartial history from his stand-point, we think Mr. Smith has not con- 
victions clear and deep enough to make either a good Mohammedan or 
Christian. Either Christianity is the true religion, and others are false, 
or it is false itself and not entitled to our respect and homage. There can 
be no middle ground in this matter. 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Africa. From 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five to his death. Continued by a narrative 
of his last moments and sufferings, obtained from his faithful servants 
Chuma and Susi. By Horace Waller, F. R. G.S., Rector of Troywell, 
Northampton. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. pp. 541. 1875. 
For years Dr. Livingstone was so prominently before the public, and his 

explorations, and fate living or dead, occupied so much attention of the 

press, that little more is necessary than simply to call attention to this 
volume. It would be trifling with the intelligence of our readers to tell 
them who Dr. Livingstone was, or what he accomplished as an explorer 
in Africa. The volume is one of absorbing interest, and Harper & Bros. 
have spared no pains or expense in bringing it out in fitting style. It is 
well supplied with maps and striking illustrations. The story covers a 
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period of over seven years, of which we have a very full record by Dr. 
Livingstone himself. His Journals are a marvel of patient and persever- 
ing industry and furnish a mass of information no where else to be ob- 
tained. It is not too much to say that Dr. Livingstone has done more to 
make this almost unknown region known to us than all previous explorers 
combined. He has placed the civilized world under the greatest obliga- 
tions, and furnished an illustration of moral heroism and determination of 
purpose that has few equals in the annals of mankind. The closing scenes 
of his life are deeply solemn and touching. He was found by his faithful 
friends ‘‘kneeling by the side of his bed, his body stretched forward, his 
head buried in his hands upon the pillow.’’ Thus he died in the very 
midst of prayer. This volume, with the two preceding ones of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, on South Africa, and Zambesi and its Tributaries, all published 
by Harper & Bros., will furnish the reader with a complete history of the 
explorations of this truly wonderful man. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green, M. A., Exam- 
iner in the School of Modern History, Oxford. With Maps and Tables. 
pp. 823. 1875. 

Another History of England might be deemed a needless and hazardous 
task. So many distinguished writers have employed their talents in this 
field that it might be supposed there was little room for further labors. 
But it will be admitted that Mr. Green has succeeded in producing a vol- 
ume of great value, and which fills a place not strictly occupied by any of 
its predecessors. We are told that “‘it is a history, not of English Kings 
or English Conquests, but of the English People.’’ The author says ‘‘I 
have preferred to pass lightly and briefly over the details of foreign wars 
and diplomacies, the personal adventures of Kings and nobles, the pomp 
of courts, or the intrigues of favorites, and to dwell at length on the inci- 
dents of that constitutional, intellectual, and social advance in which we 
read the history of the nation itself.’’ As men are greater than things, 
and the people of more importance than events however interesting, we 
have here a history that presents the most important part of the true de- 
velopment and growth of a nation. The author has accomplished his task 
in an admirable manner. If less exciting, this history will be more in- 
structive than most histories of England. 


Our Next-Door Neighbor ; a Winter in Mexico. By Gilbert Haven, 
author of ‘‘Pilgrims’ Wallet,’’ ‘‘National Sermons,’’ ‘The Sailor 
Preacher,’ etc. 1875. pp. 467. 


This is a most delightful and instructive volume of travels. It is a 
special recommendation, that it introduces to our better acquaintance 
our own next-door neighbor. The author’s statement is a truth of wide 
applicability ; ‘‘The nearest things are often the farthest off, the farthest 
off the nearest.’’ In these days traveling, European and distant Asiatic 
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nations are discribed until we grow familiar with all their features, while 
people that live on our borders are comparatively unvisited and unknown. 
Of Mexico, travelers have furnished but few accounts. It is gratifying 
that the book before us supplies the want so well. The able author, well 
known by his previous writings, has shown that he knows how to travel, 
and make his observations a source of rich instruction and enjoyment to 
others. His clear and animated style, the numerous speaking illustra- 
tions of the volume, and the high Christian sentiment that everywhere 
pervades it, make this book one to be recommended to all who wish to 
combine enjoyment and profit in their reading. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, PHILADELPHIA. 


Christian Ethics ; or The True Moral Manhood and Life of Duty. A 
Text-Book for School and College. By D. 8S. Gregory, D. D., Professor 
of Moral Science, Logic, and Metaphysics in the University of Wooster. 
1875. pp. 346. ° 
This volume has had its origin in the demands of the class-room. It 

seeks to present Moral Science from the high standpoint of the enlightened 

Christian. It is a work of very great merit, and will doubtless soon take. 

as it deserves, a prominent place among the Manuals of instruction in 

academic and collegiate education. Our moral philosophies have been 
too generally constructed in the mould of a simple naturalism ; and it is 

a feature of great excellence in this work, that it is shaped by the teach- 

ings of revelation, giving us a sygtem of Christian ethics. 

On the great questions that have divided writers in moral science, Dr. 
Gregory presents decided views. He treats the conscience as a function 
of intuitive moral judgment. The moral judgments are not mere uncer- 
tain generalizations from experience, but intuitive and self-evident prin- 
ciples. The moral agent immediately discerns their rightness and their 
binding force. Virtue is grounded, not in tendency to produce happiness, 
nor ideal perfection, but in réghiness of action. ‘‘Virtue consists in 
doing the right for tts own sake.’’ The ground of this rightness is found 
in the will of God, or the Divine Nature. Whilst compelled to dissent 
from some of the views of the author, the work on the whole is so sound 
and Christian, as well as so clear and well-arranged, that we regard it as 
the very best Manual now offered for instruction in Moral Science. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, NEW YORK. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. 1V.—-Kings to Esther. By 
Rey. Milton 8S. Ferry, A. M.; D. 1). Whedon, Editor. 1875. pp. 534. 
Of this Commentary on the Old Testament, we have already spoken 

favorably, in connection with the appearance of the first volume. This 

volume, though the fourth in order, is the second one issued, and is pub- 
lished uniform with Dr. Whedon’s Commentary on the New Testament. 

It sustains the favorable judgment expressed of the first. Omitting all 
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but Commentary proper, the notes are brief, pointed and clear, presenting 
the best results of biblical investigation, ancient and modern. Excellent 
introductory accounts are given of the different Books ; maps and numer- 
ous cuts illustrate their geography and archaeology. ‘The volume will 
prove one of the very best helps to biblical study among ministers, Sun- 
day School teachers, and the people. 


Love Enthroned: Essays on Evangelical Perfection. By Daniel Steele, 

D.D. 1875. pp. 416. 

This is an earnest and able plea of the doctrine for the ‘entire sanctifi- 
cation’ of the believer in this life, or his ‘sinless perfection.’ The au- 
thor professes to have realized in his own experience what he regards the 
truth of the Gospel on this point. It is very clear that much of the dis- 
pute on this subject turns on the sense in which the descriptive terms are 
employed. Yet areal difference of doctrine underlies it. We do not think 
that Dr. Steele has settled the question or ended the discussion. If there 
were no such thing as sins of ignorance and infirmity, undoubtedly under 
the principle that “love is the fulfilling of the law,”’ ‘‘perfect love’’ would 
lead the Christian up to an entirely sinless life. But there are other sins 
besides willful and deliberate transgressions. But though Dr. Steele's 
book is inconclusive as to the specific point of disputed doctrine, it is a 
inost conclusive exhibition of the duty of high and Christlike holiness on 
the part of all believers. No one can read it without deepened impression 
of obligation, as well as privilege, to attain a ‘‘present salvation.”’ 


Want of space compels us to defer a notice of the following books, from 
Nelson & Phillips, to the next number of the Review. 


Our King and Saviour ; or The Story of our Lord’s Life on Earth. By 

Daniel Wise, D. D. 

The Living Wesley as he was in his Youth and in his Prime. By James 

H. Rigg, D. D. With an Introduction by John F. Hurst, D. D. 
Binney'’s Theological Compend Improved. Containing a Synopsis of the 

Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of Christianity. De- 

signed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, and Young Preachers. 

By Rev. Amos Binney and Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D. 

Holiness the Birthright of all God's Children. By Rev. J. T. Crane. 

D. D., of the Newark Conference. 

All for Christ. By Rev. Thomas Carter, D. D. 
Spiritual Struggles of a Roman Catholic : An Autobiographical Sketch. 

By Louis N. Beaudry. With an Introduction by Rev. B. Hawley, D. D. 
Outline of Church History, (Normal Outline Series), by John F. Hurst. 

D. D. 

The April numbers of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh 
Review, the British Quarterly Review, the Westminster Review, and the 
monthly numbers of Blackwood, have come to hand with articles of high 
value and interest. 
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